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386 _. 
MOTHERHOOD. 


* HER lot is on you ” — woman’s lot she meant, 
The singer who sang sweetly long ago ; 

And rose and yew and tender myrtle blent, 

' To crown the harp that-rang to love and 
. woe. 

“Awake, O poetess, and vow one strain 

To sing of motherhood, its joy, its pain. 


What does it give to us, this mother love — 
In verse and tale and legend glorified, 
‘Chosen by-lips divine as type above 
All bony passions? Men have 
i 


lived and 


For sisters, maiden queens, and cherished | 


wives, 
‘Yet, sealed by God, the one chief love sur- 
| ‘vives. ° : 


Yet what is it it gives us? Shrinking dread, 

‘ Peril, and pain, and agony forgot, 

Because we hold the ray of gladness shed, 

; By the first cry from lips that know us not, 
Worth all that has been paid, is yet to pay, 
For the new worship, born and crowned that 


day. 


Then nursing, teaching, training, self-denial, 
That never knows itself, so deep it lies, 
The eager taking up of every trial, 
To smooth Spring’s pathway, light her April 
skies ; 
Watching and guiding, loving, longing, pray- 
ing, 
No coldness daunting, and no wrong dismay- 
ing. 


And when the lovely bud to blossom wakes, 
And when the soft shy dawn-star flashes 
bright, 
Another hand the perfect flower takes, 
Another wins the gladness of the light ; 
A sweet, soft, clinging, fond farewell is given; 
Still a farewell, and then alone with Heaven. 


With Heaven! Will he take the tired heart, 

The God who gave the child and formed 
the mother, 

Who sees her strive to play her destined part, 
Andgsmiling, yield her darling to another ? 

Ay, on his cross he thought of Mary’s woe; 

He pities still the mothers left below. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. S. K. PHILLIPs, 





A JAPANESE LOVE-SONG. 


YEs, ’tis autumn, dearest, see 
Cold, rough signs on every side ; 
Listen to the fluttering leaf, 
Borne before the tempest tide. 
Listen to the mournful song, 
~ Wafted from the pine-trees tall ; 
Listen to the torrent’s voice, 
Loud resounding over all. 


MOTHERHOOD, ETC, 





It was in the gladsome spring, 
When we met and told our love ; 
Nature sang in ecstasy, 
The skies were bright and blue above, 
Then we hoped, and had no thought 
That darksome days could ever be ; 
The golden hours flitted by 
In mirth and loving revelry. 


Then summer came — we lovers still 
Trifled the long sweet hours away ; 

In scented woods, and deep, dark shades, 
With jest and smile, and old-world lay. 

Or, on the cool, broad river’s wave, 
Floating along, we wove our dream, 

Nor thought of those who toiled for gain 
In the great city’s busy stream. 


’Tis autumn now, and winter soon 

Will change the fair world’s smiling face ; 
A year, alas! will then have flown, 

To us a fleeting moment’s space. 
Oh; ere the spring come back again, 

In all her radiancy divine, 
May fortune smile.upon our love, 
And let me call thee, dearest, mine ! 

é , All The Year Round, 


THE BLOOM OF THE HEART. 


UNDER the blue of the mid-May sky, 

Under the shadow of beech and lime, 
Watching cloud-shallops drift idly by, 

Free from the thraldom of fate and time ; 
Lulled by the murmur of breeze and stream, 

Twitter of songster, flutter of spray, 
That sweetly blend with the waking dream, 

And whisper one magical word alway ; 
Held by the spell of an exquisite face, 

A voice that is dearer than all things dear, 
Ah, but the world is a fairy place 

In the bloom of the heart, the May of the 

year ! 


Sitting alone in the waning light, 
In the dead November’s leaden dearth, 
Watching the mists rise ghostly white, 
And — in the shadows, and quench the 
earth ; 
Musing for aye on the might-have-been — 
Sweet might-have-been that may not be !— 
The tender hopes and the fancies green 
That faded and fluttered from life’s fair 
tree ; 
Haunted alway by a vanished face, 
A voice that is hushed in the midnight 


drear, 
Ah, but the world is a weary place 
In the gloom of the‘heart, the gray of the 
ear ! 
4 FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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* From The Quarterly Review. - 
LORD MELBOURNE.* 


WILLIAM, Lord Melbourne, occupied a 
peculiar as well as eminent position 
amongst the most distinguished of his 
contemporaries. The social aspect of his 
career is quite as striking as the political. 
Indeed, he interests less as a statesman 
than as a man; and in the narrative of his 
life, his personal qualities should stand 
out in broad relief. It has been truly said 
of him that he rose to be prime minister 
of England without commanding eloquence 
or lofty ambition — lazily and loungingly, 
as it were — by the spontaneous display of 
fine natural abilities, by frankness, manli- 
ness, and good sense. To realize, to ap- 
preciate him, we must have his look and 
manner before us: we must know not only 
what he said but how he said it. It is 
difficult to recall a speech of his, or a 
scene in which he figured, without recall- 
ing his fine form and features, without in- 
voluntarily reverting to the well-known 
lines : — 

Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill-exchanged for power : 
Seen him uncumbered with a venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 


Personal intimacy, therefore, was an 
almost indispensable qualification in a bi- 
ographer, to which we do not understand 
Mr. Torrens to lay claim; nor has he had 
access to the correspondence in the pos- 
session of the family. But he has some 
marked qualifications for such a task, 
especially the invaluable one of a long 
practical acquaintance with the adminis- 
tration of affairs and the working of our 
system of government. He was ap- 
pointed a commissioner of the poor-law 
inquiry in Ireland in 1835. We find him 
private secretary to Mr. Labouchere (Lord 
Taunton) in 1846, and member for Dundalk 
from 1848 to 1852. He has represented 
Finsbury since 1865, and has carried or 
suggested more than one important meas- 
ure of legislation. He is also the author 
of several works, historical and econom- 
ical, giving ample evidence of acquire- 


* Memoirs of the Right Honorable William, Sec- 
ond Viscount Melbourne. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 
In2 vols. London, 1878. 
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ment and capacity. As might be expected, 
he has produced a book which will com- 
mand and reward attention. It contains a 
great deal of valuable matter and a great 
deal of animated, eloquent writing. The 
chief objection to itis its length. One vol- 
ume would have contained all that is indi- 
vidually applicable to Lord Melbourne, 
and it was worse than’ superfluous to take 
us over ground (Catholic emancipation and 
the Reform Bill for example) which we 
have trodden so often of late years that 
we could find our way across it blindfold. 
Although he is a declared, decided Whig, 
his views are broad and tolerant, and we 
seldom see reason to find fault with his 
tone ; but it is the soundness of his infor- 
mation, the authenticity of his statements, 
that we shall not unfrequently be com- 
pelled to question as we proceed. 

In the summary we are about to attempt 
of the leading events of Lord Melbourne’s 
life, we assume that our readers know as 
much as they care to know of the gen- 
eral course of legislation, the ministerial 
changes and the party conflicts, of his 
time ; and we shall keep constantly before 
us what ought to be the distinctive aim 
and purpose of biography. 

A preliminary chapter of the “ Memoirs ” 
is devoted to the manor of Melbourne, the 
family through which it passed to the 
Lambs, the gradual rise of the Lambs till 
they reached the peerage, and the acquisi- 
tion by an ancestor of Brocket Hall. Mel- 
bourne came to them from the Cokes: 
Sir John Coke, the “Sir Plume” of the 
“ Rape of the Lock,” devised it to his son, 
with remainder to an only daughter Char- 
lotte, who, in 1740, married Matthew 
Lamb, the son of a Mr. Lamb who is de- 
scribed as a practitioner (¢.¢. an attorney) of 
long standing in Southwell. He had a 
brother named Peniston, who, we are told, 
was admitted to practice at the bar about 
1714, when, having long been qualified 
to earn a considerable income by what is 
called pleading under the bar, “he went 
on pleading and demurring, weaving set- 
tlements and ravelling threads of adverse 
wills, till, looking upon parchment, he had 
ceased to view and half forgotten that- 
there was any shire in the realm but that: 
in which he laid the venue of his life.” 
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Still, “as his balance rose at Child’s, he 
dreamed pleasant dreams of estates there- 
afte: to be settled strictly in tail male on 
his own or his brother’s progeny;” and, 
dying unmarried, he left his accumulated 
wealth to be laid out in land to be settled 
on his nephew Robert, and, failing issue 
by Robert, on Matthew in tail male. “ This 
condition proved to be the golden hinge 
on which eventually the gate of splendor 
opened to the family.” This Peniston 
died in 1734. Matthew followed his un- 
cle’s calling, and became known as a care- 
ful, energetic man, who had a taste for the 
improvement of land and an instinctive 
faculty for developing its resources : — 

For many years he is understood to have 
acted as confidential adviser to Lords Salis- 
bury and Egmont in matters relating to their 
extensive estates; and being ever careful to 
turn opportunities to account, he profited 
largely by the knowledge thus gained of men 
and circumstances. 

Unless he is much belied, he feathered 
his nest pretty handsomely at their ex- 
pense. A visitor at Brocket was sur- 
prised at being told by the gamekeeper 
that a right of fishing through a portion 
of the property, quite up to the park, be- 
longed to Lord Salisbury. When this was 
mentioned to Lord Melbourne, he replied 
with characteristic frankness, “ Well, I be- 
lieve my grandfather did the Salisburys 
out of some land in that direction, and was 
generous enough to leave them the fish- 
ing.” 

Brocket was purchased by Matthew of 
the representatives of Sir Thomas Win- 
nington in 1746, and all the farms origi- 
nally belonging to the estate were gradually 
got back and reannexed. Not long after- 
wards, the Melbourne estate devolved upon 
him by the death of his brother-in-law. 
He had sat for Stockbridge, a hired seat, 
since 1741. He was created a baronet in 
1755, and subsequently represented Peter- 
borough in three Parliaments. He died 
in 1768, leaving to his only son, Peniston, 
property estimated at nearly half a million. 


Without any of the talents which those who 
went before him had turned to account, the 
young baronet found himself at three-and- 
twenty a person of no small consideration. 
Women persuaded him that he was handsome ; 





LORD MELBOURNE. 


politicians only wanted to know what were his 
views ; in the county it was hoped he would 
reside constantly, and complete the improve- 
ments at Brocket his father had begun. So- 
ciety opened its arms to so eligible a recruit, 
and before six months he was the suitor, slave, 
and betrothed of one of the fairest women of 
her time. 


This was Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, one of the most gifted 
and fascinating women of her time. Her 
charm, her social influence, were lifelong. 
As her personal attractions faded, they 
were replaced by heart and mind. She 
was three times painted by Reynolds with 
more than artistic feeling; and Lord By- 
ron spoke of her, on her death in 1818, as 
“the best, and kindest, and ablest female 
I ever knew, old or young.” To have been 
the mother of Lord Melbourne and Lady 
Palmerston was as proud a boast as to 
have been the mother of the Gracchi or 
the mother of the three Dupins.* The 
list is long of celebrated men who inher- 
ited their finest qualities from mothers, 
but Lord Melbourne is indebted for some- 
thing more tangible to his. The rise of 
the family, the advantageous position in 
which he found himself when he entered 
the political and social arena, were almost 
entirely owing to her. The father is accu- 
rately described as a “ good-for-little, apa- 
thetic, kindly man, who never had a quar- 
rel in his life, and who probably never lay 
awake an hour fretting about anything.” 
There is a notice of him in Messrs. Leslie 
and Tom Taylor’s “Life of Reynolds,” 
which does not convey a favorable im- 
pression. After naming him among the 
friends of Reynolds, they say: — 


Lord Melbourne was indeed at this moment 
(January, 1772) the protector of pretty Mrs. 
Baddeley. Those who are so inclined may 
read his ill-spelt, ungrammatical, and fulsome 
love-letters to her in the “ Life” of her, pub- 
lished by her worthy companion, Mrs. Steele. 
In one of these he tells her that he has been to 
see her picture at Reynolds’, and thinks it 
will be well done ; in another he rejoices that 
as there is no “ Rannela ” (where she was then 
singing) that night, he can enjoy the felicity 
of a visit to her whom he loves every “ min- 


* A monument in Pére la Chaise is inscribed, “4 Ja 
Mere des Trois Dupins.” 
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nitt” of his life, “Setterday, Sunday, and 
every day.” 

The year after his marriage he was cre- 
ated an Irish baron, by the title of Lord 
Melbourne of Kilmore; an Irish viscount 
in 1781; and an English peer in 1815. 
On the formation of the heir-apparent’s 
household he was named gentleman of the 
bedchamber: the prince, be it observed, 
being one of the warmest admirers of his 
wife. At the Westminster election, when 
a vote for Fox was purchased by a kiss, 
she played a part only second to that of 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire, or 
Mrs. Crewe. 

To people these rooms (the Pantheon) we 
have to call up many of the most beautiful 
and best known of Sir Joshua’s sitters. On 
this particular occasion (of the opening, Jan. 
22, 1772) a great many of the ladies, we are 
told, chose to adopt male dominoes, and ap- 
peared as masculine as many of the delicate 
macaroni things we see everywhere. Among 
the most distinguished of these “ pretty fel- 
lows” were the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady 
Melbourne, and Mrs. Damer.* 


We catch occasional glimpses of Lady 
Melbourne and her gay doings in Walpole’s 
letters : — 


March 27, 1778. — The quadrilles were very 
pretty. Mrs. Damer, Lady Sefton, Lady Mel- 
bourne, and the Princess Czartoriski in blue 
satin, with blond and collets montés a la reine 
Elizabeth: Lord Robert Spencer, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, and Lord Carlisle, and I forget whom, 
in like dresses, with red sashes, black hats 
with diamond loops, and a few feathers before, 
began. 

Referring to a petition of Lord Foley 
and his brother to set aside their father’s 
will, Walpole writes :— 


All the ladies, Melbournes, and all the bish- 
ops’ wives that kill their servants by vigils, are 
going about the town lamenting these poor 
orphans, and soliciting the Peers to redress 
their grievances, 

Tuesday, May 12, 1778. — I supped after the 
opera at Mrs. Meynel’s with a set of the most 
fashionable company, which, take notice, I 
very seldom do now, as I certainly am not of 
an age to mix often with young people. Lady 
Melbourne was standing before the fire, and 


* Life of Reynolds, vol. i., p. 433. 
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adjusting her feathers in the glass, says she, 
“Lord! they say the Stock will blow up: that 
will be very comical.” 


Much depends upon the tone in which 
this kind of thing is said. We can believe 
almost anything of her dissipated habits, 
but she certainly was not a fool. To grat- 
ify her and give full scope to her aspira- 
tions, her husband bought a splendid man- 
sion in Piccadilly — the Albany now stands 
upon its site—and hurried on the im- 
provements at Brocket, which, ugly enough 
without, became, as it remains, all that 
comfort and luxury could combine within. 
At both houses she collected round her 
the most brilliant society of the most bril- 
liant episode of the social life of England. 
One of her dearest friends was Mrs. Da- 
mer, and we find them constantly coupled 
in the fashionable correspondence of the 
time. 

August 27, 1783. — (To Seymour Conway.) 
As I was visiting this morning I received an 
express from your daughter (Mrs. Damer), 
that she will bring Madame de Cambis and 
Lady Melbourne to dinner here to-morrow. I 
shall be vastly pleased with the party, but it 
puts Philip and Margaret to their wits’ end to 
get them a dinner: nothing is to be had here: 
we must send to Richmond and Kingston and 
Brentford.* 


They shone in private theatricals, and 
after mentioning the co-operation, “by 
pen, voice, or sympathetic presence,” of 
Fox, Sheridan, and Fitzpatrick, Mr. Tor- 
rens adds :— 


Another intimate of both ladies, who equally 
delighted in all that was best in art, and whose 
great possessions enabled him to become one 
of its most generous and judicious promoters, 
was young Lord Egremont. . . . In early life 
Lord Egremont professed to be no more than 
a man of pleasure, given to hospitality, fond of 
the turf, content to be a cause of war among 
strategic mothers. Rather shy and taciturn, 
many outshone him in the ball-room, none in 
the morning ride or garden walk. There was 
in his voice and manner, say his contempora- 
ries, that fascination for women, and even for 
men, which neither knew how to resist. At 
Melbourne House he was a constant guest, 
and through a long course of years his friend- 
ship and sympathy were never wanting. 


* Walpole’s Letters, vol. vii. 
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There is a portrait of him at Brocket so 
wonderfully like Lord Melbourne that it 
is impossible to help being struck by it. 
Late in life he was taking Sir Edwin 
Landseer and another visitor round the 
grand saloon, when Landseer, coming op- 
posite the portrait, gave a start, and invol- 
untarily turned round to look at him. 
“ Ay,” said Lord Melbourne, “you have 
heard that story, have you? But it’s alla 
‘d—d lie, for all that.” 

We may here say, once for all, that no 
story or anecdote of Lord Melbourne is 
complete without this now universally 
condemned expietive. It would be the 

rtrait of Cromwell without the warts. 

ord Houghton alludes to Sydney Smith 
as having “checked the strong, old-fash- 
ioned freedom of speech in Lord Mel- 
bourne, by suggesting that they should as- 
sume everything and everybody to be 
damned, and come to the subject.” We 
once before expressed a conviction that 
Sydney Smith never ventured on such a 
liberty with Lord Melbourne; who, how- 
ever, certainly carried the old-fashioned 
freedom to an extent that might have jus- 
tified a serious remonstrance on the part 
of a grave divine. 

Peniston Lamb, the eldest son, was born 
May 3, 1773, and died, unmarried, January 
24, 1805. William, born March 15, 1779, 
was therefore bropght up with the pros- 
pects of a younger son till he was twenty- 
six. He went to Eton in 1790, where 
among the most remarkable of his school- 
fellows were Sumner (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), Stewart (afterwards 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay), Hallam, Brum- 
mel (the prince of dandies) and Assheton 
Smith (the prince of foxhunters). Noth- 
ing is recorded of him as an Etonian, ex- 
cept that he left the school not a bad 
classic. In July, 1796, he was entered a 
fellow commoner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and went into residence in the 
October following. He hada strong dis- 
like to mathematics, and followed his own 
taste in reading, instead of aiming at dis- 
tinction by pursuing the prescribed studies 
of the university, except so far as the 
classic poets and historians were con- 
cerned. Being destined for the bar, he 
was entered at Lincoln’s Inn on the 21st 
of July, 1797, and proceeded to keep his 
law terms simultaneously with his college 
terms. It would appear that he had care- 
fully cultivated the art of composition, for 
in Michaelmas term, 1798, he won the 
declamation prize by an oration, delivered 
in the chapel of Trinity, on “ The Pro- 
gressive Improvement of Mankind.” This 





oration received the highest compliment 
ever paid to a juvenile composition of the 
sort; a compliment which might help to 
mitigate Macaulay’s sarcasm at prize es- 
says, as having this in common with prize 
cattle — that the one might furnish mate- 
rials for making candles and the other for 
lighting them. 

One of the very few speeches which 
Charles James Fox is said to have re- 
duced to writing before delivery, was the 
speech in moving a new writ for Tavistock 
on the death of the Duke of Bedford. It 
concluded thus : — : 


I will conclude with applying to the present 
occasion a beautiful passage from the speech 
of a very young orator. It may be thought to 
savor too much of the sanguine views of youth 
to stand the test of a rigid philosophical in- 
quiry, but it is at least cheering and consola- 
tory; and that, in this instance, it may be 
exemplified is, I am confident, the sincere 
wish of every man who hears me. ‘ Crime,” 
says he, “is a curse only to the period in 
which it is successful; but virtue, whether 
furtunate or otherwise, blesses not only its 
own age, but remotest posterity, and is as 
beneficial by its example as by its immediate 
effect.” 


In the course of conversation at Brock- 
et, a visitor told the story of Moore ask- 
ing Rogers what he did, when people who 
wanted his autograph requested him to 
sign asentence. “Oh,I give them, ‘ IIl- 
gotten wealth never prospers;’ or ‘ Vir- 
tue is its own reward.’” “Then the more 
shame for you,” Luttrell broke in, “ to cir- 
culate such delusions.” Lord Melbourne 
laughed, and said, “ I am afraid I was as bad 
as Rogers, when, contrasting virtue with 
crime, I said that crime was a curse only 
to the period in which it was successful ; 
and that virtue, whether fortunate or not, 
is beneficial by its example. Is the con- 
queror who arrests the march of civiliza- 
tion, or the usurper who destroys the lib- 
erties of his country, or the traitor who 
betrays them, a curse only to his contem- 
poraries? Nor, I fear, is the example of 
unfortunate virtue so influential as that of 
prosperous vice.” 

This was not the first composition of 
his that attracted attention.. It seems to 
have’ escaped‘ the: biographer that Lord 
Melbourne was the author of the epistle 
to the editor of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” pub- 
lished in the Morning Chronicle of Jan- 
uary 17, 1798. The beginning shows that 
the veil of secrecy had been lifted. 


Whoe’er ye are, all hail! whether the skill 
Of youthful Canning guides the rancorous 
quill, 
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‘With powers mechanic far above his age 
Adapts the paragraph and fills the page — 
Or Hammond, leaving his official toil, 
O’er nan great work consumes the midnight 
oi 
The lines which attracted most attention 
were these : — 


I swear by all the youths that Malmesbury 
chose,* 

By Ellis, sapient prominence of nose, 

By Morpeth’s gait, important, proud, and big, 

By Leveson-Gower’s crop-imitating wig. 

The answer by Canning is prefaced by 
the admission that the “ Epistle ” is by far 
the best of all the attacks that the com- 
bined wits of the cause have been able to 
muster against the “ Anti-Jacobin.” It 
begins : — 

Bard of the borrow’d lyre! to whom belong 
The shreds and remnants of each hackney’d 


song: 
Whose verse thy friends in vain for wit ex- 
plore, 
And count but one good line in eighty-four ! 


The one good line is the one italicized, 
but the epistle contains many quite as 
ood. 
The modern Athens was then in the 
height of its celebrity, and it was a preva- 
lent belief that a year or two spent ata 
Scotch university was a necessary supple- 
ment to the education of an Englishman 
destined for public life. Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord Russell were 
laced under professorial tuition at Edin- 
bargh ; and William Lamb, after leaving 
Cambridge, became a resident pupil of 
Professor Millar at Glasgow, where he 
spent the winter of 1799 and part of the 
following winter in sedulous attendance 
on Millar’s lectures on constitutional lore 
and Mylne’s on metaphysics. “In the 
collegiate debating club he took a con- 
stant and brilliant part, being distin- 
guished for aptitude of historic illustra- 
tion and for caustic humor in reply.” 
It should be mentioned that, some time 
rior to his being fixed ia London, the 
al in Piccadilly had been exchanged, 
to oblige the Duke of York, for his Royal 
Highness’s mansion at Whitehall, since 
known as Melbourne (now Dover) House. 
It was here, May 11, 1800, that the Prince 
of Wales was dining when the news 
arrived of Hatfield’s attempt to assassi- 
nate the king in the royal box at Drury 
Lane with a pistol fired from the pit. 
The prince, then on bad terms with his 
father, said it was mere rumor and showed 


* For his abortive mission to Lille. 
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no inclination to move, till Lady Mel. 
bourne succeeded in convincing him that: 
the commonest sense of propriety re- 

uired him to repair immediately to the 
theatre, where his Majesty had resolved 
on remaining with the queen as if nothin 
had occurred. The prince went; an 
after tendering his congratulations in due. 
form, attended the preliminary inquiry 
which was conducted in the presence of 
the.culprit. 


Before midnight the prince. returned to 
Whitehall to thank his hostess for persuading 
him to earn for once the praise of filial duty. 
His young equerry on the occasion was wont: 
to tell the story with humor all his own, 
making the best of it for his Royal Highness, 
and dwelling with affectionate emphasis on 
the promptitude and tact shown by his mother, 
He was thenceforth more frequently included 
in the invitations to Carlton House, and be- 
came unluckily an early partaker in its revel- 
ries, 


Another early incident has been left 
unnoticed by the biographer. When 
Miss Berry’s play, “ Fashionable Friends,” 
was represented for the first time in May, 
1802, the rar was written by Robert 
Spencer, now best remembered through 
the “ Rejected Addresses,” and the epi-. 
logue by William Lamb; the burden of 
of which was the advantages of peace. It 
was not a successful eas and the 
piay itself was withdrawn after three 
nights, although the full strength of fash-’ 
ion was put forth in its support. 43 

Lamb was called to the bar in Michael- 
mas term, 1804, but his practice was 
limited toa single attendance at the Lanca- 
shire sessions, where, through the recom- 
mendation of Scarlett (Lord Abinger), he 
received a guinea brief. He used to say 
that the first sight of his name on the 
back gave him the highest feeling of sat- 
isfaction he ever experienced, very far 
transcending his enjoyment on being ap- 
pointed prime minister.* He had made 
up his mind to follow the profession in 
right earnest, and was taking to it with a 
zest, when his elder brother died, and vis- 
ions of briefs were dissipated by the 
higher aspirations of ambition and the 
brighter dreams of love. In the course 
of the following year he had become mem- 
ber for Leominster and the accepted lover 


* “Lord Melbourne,” Hayward’s “ Essays,” First 
Series, 1858. We have drawn freely on this essay, 
which is based on personal reminiscences and informa- 
tion supplied by near relatives of Lord Melbourne and 
others who knew him best. The fault found with it by 
Lady Palmerston was, that it did not give her brother 
sufficient credit for the earnestness which, she always 
maintained, was the essential element of his character. | 
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of Lady Caroline Ponsonby (only daugh- 
ter of the third Earl of Bessborough), to 
whom he was married June 3, 1805. To 
say that it was not a happy marriage is 
saying little. It blighted the best part of 
his life, warped his tone of mind, and 
haunted him with mortifying recollections 
to hisdyingday. Yet she possessed many 
qualities which justified his choice, and 
she never entirely lost her power of fasci- 
nating him. She was personally attractive 
without being pretty or handsome ; rather 
below the middle height, well-made though 
thin, with light hair which she was fond 
of wearing like a boy. 


Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low: an excellent thing in woman. 


She had abundant fancy and feeling, 
which are amongst the choicest gifts of 
nature, although they are apt to lead 
astray and to degenerate into waywardness 
or willfulness. Her very caprice gave 
piquancy and variety. She might tease, 
provoke, and irritate, but she’ never failed 
to interest. She was the counterpart of 


Pope’s Calypso: — 
nee ame still, and stranger flights, she 
ad: 


Was just not ugly, and was just not mad : 
Yet ne’er so sure our passion to create 
As when she touched the brink of all we hate. 


We believe it to be perfectly true that 
when, after one of their serious quarrels, 
everything was arranged for a separation, 
and he had gone down to Brocket till the 
formal documents could be prepared, she 
followed him, and lay down like a faithful 
dog at the door of his room, so that he 
could not come out without treading on 
her. The next morning when the men of 
business arrived, they found her sitting on 
his knee, feeding him with bread and 
butter. 

- They got on tolerably well for six or seven 
ears. At all events, there was no out- 
ward or visible sign to the contrary. Her 
craving for excitement was lulled by the 
pleasures and cares of maternity. She 
gave birth to a son, August 11, 1807, to 
whom the prince stood sponsor. Miss 
Berry sets down : — 


May 3, 1808.— Dined at Lady Melbourne’s. 
Went up to the top of the house with Lady 
Caroline Lamb to see her little boy asleep, 
who a very few years after was seized with fits 
and his life despaired of. He is too big of 
his age — only eight months. 

“ Life,” adds the biographer, “ was pre- 


served, but only to himself to prove a bur- 
den and to his father a grief incurable.” 
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Lady Caroline gave birth to a daughter, 
still-born, January 30, 1809, and mention 
is made of a third child, who died young. 

Mr. Torrens is not particular about 
dates. He does not give that of Lamb’s 
election for Leominster, but leaves us to 
infer that it was towards the end of 1805 
or the beginning of 1806, when the minis- 
try of all the talents had just come into 
office. They were most of them his per- 
sonal friends, and he agreed with them in 
all leading points, especially as regarded 
Catholic emancipation and a more liberal 
policy for Ireland, He was an enthusias- 
tic admirer of Fox, and on his death in- 
scribed some tolerable lines upon his 
pedestal. 

On the 19th of December, 1806, Lamb 
moved the address in reply to the speech 
from the throne. This appears to have 
been his maiden effort. His next was 
when, on the formation of Perceval’s cabi- 
net, which was pledged to resist all conces- 
sion to the Catholics, Mr. Brand moved 
that it was contrary to the first duty of the 
confidential servants of the crown to 
restrain themselves by any pledge, ex- 
pressed or implied, from offering to the 
sovereign any advice which the course of 
circumstances might require. Lamb sec- 
onded the motion in a carefully prepared 
speech, which gives his biographer an occa- 
sion for some pointed remarks on what he 
thinks the inevitable fate of orations writ- 
ten down and got by heart. But all the 
greatest orators have been in-the habit of 
composing their speeches ; and we suspect 
that nothing first-rate was ever strictly and 
literally improvised. Perhaps the best 
course for a debater is to think out the 
subject, carefully arrange his matter in his 
mind, or even write down his principal 
arguments so as to be complete master of 
them, and trust to the inspiration of the 
moment for the words. Lamb was at no 
period of his life an orator. He was at 
his best in short, pithy, impulsive sen- 
tences, or replies on the spur of the occa- 
sion. Among the numerous, too numer- 
ous, selections from his speeches given 
by the biographer, there is not one that 
will pass muster as a specimen of elo- 
quence. But this is no reflection on their 
effectiveness in debate, for what people 
are wont to call eloquence is that which 
gives pleasure or excites emotion inde- 
pendently of the subject or the purpose. 

The seizure of the Danish fleet (Sep- 
tember 1807) afforded the Whigs an oppor- 
tunity for what they intended to be a’ 
damaging onslaught on the ministry; but 
the attack was so tamely led by their new 
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leader, Ponsonby, and so dashingly re- 
pelled by Canning, that although Lamb 
voted with his party, his confidence in, 
their power to achieve anything was 
daunted, and (adds the ay iy we his be- 
lief in his own capacity for debate waxed 
so cold that he did not make any attempt 
to speak during the session of 1808. 


His attendance, like that of Althorp, at this 
period was desultory, and broken by many in- 
tervals devoted to pleasure; but he was gen- 
erally ready to be in his place when the elders 
whom he trusted thought it needful or impor- 
tant. 

In the daily round of refined and luxurious 
existence, time glided by. The lot had fallen 
to him in pleasant places. As yet there was 
no shadow on his path ; and if, contrary to the 
belief of Holland House, the Tories sheuld 
last forever, he was ready to say with Mr. 
Fox, “that in the company of witty men and 

retty women, with plenty of fresh air, old 
ooks, and nothing to do, life was very en- 
durable.” 


The way of life at Melbourne House 
may be inferred from an entry in Miss 
Berry’s journal ;: — 


Thursday, 1808.— 1 went to Lady 


— PB 
Caroline Lamb’s. An immense assembly. 


We came away at half past twelve and walked 
beyond the Admiralty to the carriage. Many 
of the company were not away till near three, 
and the Prince of Wales and a very few per- 
sons = below in Lady Melbourne’s apart- 
ment and were not gone till past six ; Sheridan 
of the number, who was completely drunk. 


Lamb’s name does not once occur as a 
speaker in the “ Hansard” of 1809. In 
1810 he supported Mr. Fuller’s motion to 
abolish sinecures, Romilly’s anti-hanging 
bills, as they were called, and Brand’s 
motion for an inquiry into the state of the 
representation. 


In October, Mr. Lamb, accompanied by 
Lady Caroline, met Lord Palmerston at the 
house of Mr, Conyers, where there was a 
shooting party, but the woods were so full of 
traps and spring-guns that the owner “dared 
not set his foot in any of his plantations lest 
he should leave it behind him.” He shot bet- 
ter than his friend (Lord P.), who tells, in his 
own characteristic way, how he brought down 
but one brace of pheasants, owing to the high 
wind which blew: but Lamb was luckier, and 
always found the wind lower when he fired, 
which was a knack he had through life, which 
stood him in good stead in politics as in 
sporting. 


Lord Palmerston’s laying the blame on 
the wind may recall the foreigner who 
complained that the English rabbits were 
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too short. It was told of a noble lord 
(Lord Ashbrook), who never touched a 
feather during an entire day’s shooting at 
Holkham, that the keeper, by way of con- 
solation, remarked that he had seen peo- 
ple shoot worse than his lordship. “ How 
can that be, when I have missed bird after 
bird?” “Ay, but your lordship misses 
them soclean!” This story would nearly 
fit Lord Palmerston. During his later 
years, when he was as fond as ever of the 
sport, he has been known to fire off both 
barrels at birds a hundred yards off. 

Lamb took an active = in the discus- 
sion of the Regency Bill in 1810, and was 
intrusted by his party with the duty of 
moving an amendment on the resolution 
for limiting the functions of the prince. 
He was followed by a who compli- 
mented his “young friend, as he was 
glad in public and in private to call him,” 
on the moderation of tone and the fitness 
of topics he had relied on. The amend- 
ment was defeated, and the consequent 
position of the crown was pointedly de- 
scribed by the couplet in which the 
regent, alluding to his royal father’s con- 
dition, is made to say: — 


A strait waistcoat on him, and restrictions on 
me, 
A more limited monarchy scarcely could be. 


It may be taken for granted that Lamb 
shared the disappointment of his friends, 
when, at the expiration of the restrictions, 
they were thrown over by the regent, 
whose disclaimer of “ predilections,” in a 
letter to the Duke of York, was so hap- 
pily paraphrased by Moore : — 


You know, my dear Fred, I have no predilec- 
tions : 

My heart is a sieve, in which hopes and affec- 
tions 

Are danced up and down for a moment or two, 

And the finer they are the more sure to slip 
through. 


The regent was still anxious to retain 
some of the old ties, or disinclined to 
break with Lady Melbourne, for Lord 
Melbourne was requested to continue lord- 
in-waiting, and the request was considered 
a command. The natural opponents of 
Perceval, the advocates of Catholic eman- 
cipation, were weakened by the insur- 
mountable dislike of Lord Grey and 
Whitbread to Canning ; but on March 
19th, 1812, Lord Boringdon (afterwards 
Lord Morley) moved an address to the 
regent for the formation of an administra- 
tion independently of parties and creeds. 
The result is told by Miss Berry : — 
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Thursday, March 19. — Went to Lady Cas- 
tlereagh’s, where there was an assembly en- 
tirely of ladies, There were only three men 
in the room when we arrived, All the male 
world was in the House of Lords to hear the 
motion of Lord Boringdon. Near midnight 
we went to Melbourne House to Lady Caro- 
line Lamb. They were at supper; fifteen 
ladies waiting the arrival of the gentlemen 
from the House. An hour passed before they 
came. All Opposition e” masse, and all the 
Canning party, himself excepted, with a fallen 
look, after their cheval de bataille, Lord Welles- 
ley, had entirely failed them at the hour of 
need, not having chosen to open his mouth, 


At the ensuing dissolution Lamb lost 
his seat, a victim to the “No Popery” 
cry, along with many of his friends, and 
on September oth, 1812, Brougham 
writes to Lord Grey :— 


Romilly, Tierney, and Lamb being out of 
Parliament is a great imputation on some of 
their friends, who must not thereafter talk of 
the fickleness and wrong-headedness of the 
people. These professors of . party attach- 
ments had no sort of scruple to dissolve the 
regular Whig interest, or leave it with one 
single leader in the House of Commons, 
rather than forego the gratification of giving 
some cousin or toad-eater a power of franking 
letters ! 


Lamb remained out of Parliament four 
years, and, if we may trust his biographer, 
spent part of the time in melancholy re- 
flections on the bad use he had made of 
his opportunities : 


He had learned by experience that he was 
no orator, and that plausibility, good taste, 
coincidence of opinion with many who listen, 
sound logic, and an occasional dash of sar- 
casm— not too saucy from a young man on 
one of the back benches— will not command a 
hearing, secure a report in the morning papers, 
or evoke a careless “devilish good,” from the 
chattering critics at the clubs next day. In 
spite of many advantages of person, voice, 
address, leisure, acquaintance, connections, and 
not a few sincere well-wishers, he had as yet 
accomplished nothing which scores of young 
men of his class had not accomplished on their 
way to epicurean obscurity. 


We do not agree in this. We do not 
believe that he despaired of himself, 
or that his friends despaired of him. 
The qualities recapitulated — good taste, 
sound logic, and an occasional dash of 
sarcasm—if they would not invariably 
command a hearing, would rescue any man 
from epicurean obscurity at any time. 
And Lamb was an epicurean of the high 
intellectual order —not an LEficuri de 
grege porcus. The only Delilahs that 
could seduce him from practical politics, 





or the graver business of life, were books’ 


and the refined, cultivated companionship 
of the fair sex. Unluckily these four 
years were not permitted to glide away 
smoothly, leaving no reminiscences but 
those of well or pleasantly spent hours, 


They were dashed with agitation and: 


troubled by domestic trials, in which his 
sense of honor and his feelings of self- 
respect, as well as his best affections, were 
involved, Lady Caroline’s volatility was 
arrested and her fancy fixed for a period 
by the sudden appearance of a dazzling and 
lurid meteor amongst the stars of fashion. 
She met Byron when he had just flashed 
into fame, under circumstances which she 
thus described to Lady Morgan: — ° 


Lady Westmoreland knew him in Italy. 
She took on her to present him. The women 
suffocated him. I heard nothing of him, till 
one Rogers (for he, Moore, and Spencer 
were all my lovers, and wrote me up to the 
skies —I was in the clouds) — Rogers said, 
‘You should know the new poet,” and he 
offered me the MS. of “Childe Harold” to 
read, I read it, and that was enough. Rog- 
ers said, “He has a club foot, and bites his 
nails.” I said, “ If he was ugly as A’sop I must 
know him.” I was one night at Lady West- 
moreland’s; the women were all t —— 
their heads at him. Lady Westmoreland le 
me up to him. I looked earnestly at him, and 
turned on my heel. My opinion, in my jour- 
nal, was, “‘Mad—bad—and dangerous to 
know.” A day or two passed; I was sitting 
with Lord and Lady Holland, when he was 
announced. Lady Holland said, “I must pre- 
sent Lord Byron to you.” Lord Byron said, 
“That offer was made to you before ; may I 
ask why you rejected it?” He begged per- 
mission to come and see me. He did so the 
next day. Rogers and Moore were standing 
by me : I was onthe sofa. I had just come 
in from riding. I was filthy and heated. 
When Lord Byron was announced, I flew out 


of the room to wash myself. When I returned, ; 


Rogers said, “ Lord Byron, you are a happy 
m4 Lady Caroline has been sitting here in 
all her dirt with us, but when you were an- 
nounced, she flew to hye | herself.” Lord 
Byron wished to come and see me at eight 
o’clock, when I was alone; that was my din- 
ner-hour. I said he might. From that mo- 
ment, for more than nine months, he almost 
lived at Melbourne House. It-was then the 
centre of all gaiety, at least in appearance.* 


Lady Caroline was a wild talker, and 
Lady organ was not the most reliable of 
diarists. Lord Byron’s first manner was 
not of a nature to make a new acquaint- 
ance set him down as “mad, bad, and 
dangerous to know,” or to justify Madame 


* Lady Morgan’s Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 202. 
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de Staéls warning when she told Lad 

Caroline that he was a demon; althoug 

to think a man dangerous, or be told that 
he was a demon, was the likeliest of all 
ways to make a woman of ill-regulated 
fancy and sensibility, craving for excite- 
ment, fall in love with him. Their passion, 
or rather fever-fit of gratified vanity, has 
become historical. It was short-lived, and 
was converted, at least on one side, into 
the exact opposite — into something bor- 
dering on hate, with exceptional - * 
There is a maxim of Rochefoucauld, “ Ce 
gui fait gue les amants et les mattresses 
ne sennuient point d’étre ensemble, cest 
guwils parlent toujours d’eux-mémes.” 
Some one else has defined love as “ égo- 
isme a deux.” But the gentleman must talk 
of the lady and the lady of the gentleman. 
They will soon feel tired if each only talks 
of himself or herself, as Byron and Lady 
Caroline did. They were too much alike 
to get on well together long; both mor- 
bidly self-conscious; both gifted or cursed 
with imagination and sensibility; both 
aiming at intellectual distinction. They 
were rivals as well as lovers: it was dia- 
mond cut diamond, instead of diamond 
outshining pearl and pearl content to be 
outshone. As Lord Holland was carrying 
an antique censer, taken from a cabinet, to 
show some one, he paused before Byron 
and Lady Caroline, and said to her, “ You 
see I bear you incense.” “Offer it to 
Lord Byron,” was the reply, “he is used 
to it.” This was ominous : — 


And ruder words will soon rush in 

To spread the breach that words begin : 
And voices lose the tone that shed 

A tenderness round all they said. 


A very eminent man of letters, who died 
not long since, frankly avowed that his 
beau ideal of a mistress or a wife was a 
pretty woman who would sit on a footstool 
at his feet, look up fondly in his face, listen 
to him with rapt attention, and only inter- 
rupt him to whisper that he was the hand- 
somest and cleverest creature upon earth. 
Byron’s theory of female perfection was 
substantially the same. But the part she 
was required to play did not suit Lad 
Caroline. Her favorite worship was self- 
worship; and instead of treating his 
poetry as the only poetry worthy of the 
name, she was constant bringin him 
verses of her own, which threw him Tato a 
state resembling that of Hogarth’s en- 
raged musician. The conduct of both 
was sO extravagant as to verge on the 
comic and recall the parody of “The 
Stranger :” — 
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She, seeing him, scream’d and was carried off 
kicking, ; 


: ane banged his head ’gainst the opposite 
oor. 


Fashion is lenient to its votaries and its 
idols — 


. the few 
Or many, for the number’s sometimes such, 
Whom a good mien, especially if new, 
Or name or fame for wit, war, sense or non- 
sense, 
Permits, whate’er they please, or did not long 


suit. 


The world, at least in its ordinary mood, 
instinctively distinguishes between offen- 
ces against the conventionalities and what 
is positively or morally wrong. Lady Car- 
oline’s imprudence and contempt of form 
caused ample allowances to be made for 
her: nobody suspected her of worse than 
was openly displayed or lay upon the sur- 
face. She was like the air,a chartered 
libertine ; her reputation was little if at all 
affected: and she retained her social posi- 
tion to the last. Besides, she had redeem- 
ing bursts of well-directed enthusiasm. 
At a dinner at Paris, after the occupation 
in 1815,she suddenly asked one of the 
party, in the hearing of the rest, whom he 
supposed she thought the most distin- 
guished man she ever knew in mind and 
person, refinement, cultivation, sensibility, 
and thought. The person addressed sug- 
gested Lord Byron. “ No,” was the reply, 
“my own husband, William Lamb.” 

In public she persevered in monopoliz- 
ing Byron whenever they met. She has. 
been described to us by an eye-witness as 
hurrying up to him at Osterley Park the 
moment she entered the room, seating 
herself by his side, and showing by look 
and manners that she would “endure no 
rival near the” — sofa. The story of her 
stabbing herself — with scissors or a metal 
dagger-shaped paper-knife — is confirmed 
by a document preserved amongst the 
Byronrelics. It is an invitation card, with 
a memorandum in Byron’s handwriting : — 


LorpD Byron, 
4, Bennet Street, 
St. James, 
Lapy HEATHCOTE, 
At home, 
Monday, July sth, 1813. 
A small Waltzing Party, 
10 o’clock. 

This card I keep as a curiosity, since it was 
at this ball (to which it is an invitation) that 
Ly. Caroline L. performed ye Dagger Scene 
— of indifferent memory. 


He first got bored, then irritated, then 
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savage. She one day entered his lodgings 
when he was out, and finding Beckford’s 
“ Vathek” on the table, wrote under his 
name, on the blank Jeaf at the beginning, 
“ Remember me.” Under this inscription 
he wrote: — 


Remember thee! remember thee ! 
Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream, 
Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 
And haunt thee like a feverish dream. 


Remember thee! Ay, doubt it not, 
Thy husband too shall think of thee ; 
By neither shalt thou be forgot, 
Thou false to him, thou fend to me.* 


The husband is commonly the last to 
hear of that in which he is most deeply 
interested, and Lamb was so used to his 
wife’s eccentricities, to call them by no 
harsher name, that an escafade more or 
less did not count. According to Lady 
Morgan, she said : — 


He cared nothing for my morals, I might 
flirt and go about with what men I pleased. 
He was privy to my affair with Lord Byron, 
and laughed at it. His indolence rendered 
him insensible to everything. When I ride, 
play, and amuse him, he loves me. In sick- 
ness and suffering he deserts me. His vio- 
lence is as bad as my own. 


This is in flat contradiction to her let- 
ters, in which she uniformly speaks of 
him as the kindest and noblest of men. 
If we may believe her, the last feather 
that broke the camel’s back, the drop that 
made the cup overflow, was not the affair 
with Lord Byron but an alleged act of 
wanton cruelty to her page. 


The boy was a little espidgle, and would 
throw detonating balls into the fire. Lord 
Melbourne always scolded me for this, and I 
the boy. One day I was playing ball with 
him, he threw a squib into the fire. I threw 
the ball at his hah it hit him on the temple, 
and he bled. He cried out, “ Oh, my lady, 


* “Works” (Murray’s complete edition). The 
identical copy of “‘ Vathek,”’ with the lines in Lord 
Byron’s handwriting, was seen by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who carefully committed them to memory, 
and says that the verse printed second stood first, and 
that the second ran thus: — 

‘Remember thee! yes, yes, till Fate 
In Lethe quench the guilty dream, 
Yet then, e’en then, remorse and hate ; 

Shall vainly quaff the vanquish’d stream.’ 
What (he says) helped him to retain a vivid recollec- 
tion of the lines was a discussion with Lord Glenelg, to 
whom he repeated them, whether “ baffled’? would not 
be better than “‘ vanquished.”” The book which he 
saw had been borrowed for him by Mr. Murray from 
Lord Byron before he left England. 

After repeating the verses and stating incidentaliy 
~_ 28, 1877) that he was in his ninety-second year, 
Lord Stratford gave a lucid exposition of the manner 
in which he thought the Eastern question might be 
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you have killed me!” Out of my senses, I 
flew into the hall and screamed, “ Oh God, I 
have murdered the page!” The servants and 
people in the street caught the sound, and it 
was soon spread about. illiam Lamb would 
live with me no longer. 

All his family united in insisting on our 
separation, Whilst this was going on, and 
instruments drawing out—that is, in one 
month — 1 wrote and sent “‘ Glenarvon” to the 
press. I wrote it, unknown to all (save a 
governess, Miss Welsh), in the middle of the 
yo It was necessary to have it copied out. 
I had heard of a famous copier, an old Mr. 
Woodhead. I sent to beg he would come to 
see Lady Caroline Lamb at Melbourne House. 
I placed Miss Welsh, elegantly dressed, at my 
harp, and myself at a writing-table, dressed in 
the page’s clothes, looking a boy of fourteen. 
He addressed Miss Welsh as Lady Caroline. 
She showed him the author. He would not 
believe that this schoolboy could write such a 
thing. He came to me again in a few days, 
and he found me in my own clothes. I told 
him William Ormond, the young author, was 
dead. When the work was printed, I sent it 
to William Lamb. He was delighted with it ; 
and we became united just as the world thought 
we were parted forever. 


This is simply incredible. ‘“Glenar- 
von” had no literary merit, and its sole 
claim to interest or popularity, instead of 
conciliating her husband, would have re- 
vived and embittered the recollection of 
his wrongs; the hero being meant for the 
noble poet, and the heroine, Calantha, for 
herself. Byron writes to Moore, Novem- 
ber 17, 1816: — 


By the way, I suppose you have seen 
“Glenarvon.” Madame de Staél lent it me to 
read from Capet last autumn. It seems to me 
that if the authoress had written the truth and 
nothing but the truth —-the whole truth — the 
romance would not only have been more vo- 
mantic but more entertaining. As for the 
likeness, the picture can’t be good. J did not 
sit long enough. 


It is perfectly clear that the /iaison did 
not long survive the dagger scene, July 
1813. Lady Caroline told Lady Morgan. 
that her mother took her to Ireland with 
the view of breaking off the connection, 
and that it was at Dublin she received the 
“cruel” letter published in “ Glenarvon,” 
which Lord Byron declared to be the only 
true thing in the book. The copy given 
by her to Lady Morgan is without a date. 
Yet Mr. Torrens states that in “ this year” 
(1816) Lord Byron married Miss Milbanke 
with the advice and approval of Lady 
Melbourne, and “in spite of many petu- 
lant warnings of evil to come” from Lady 
Caroline. 
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Ere long he (Lord Byron) heard of her com- 
— at his absence and alienation: and 
e had the effrontery to address to his peevish 


and hypochondriacal friend the lines begin-: 


ning, — 

And sayest thou, Cara, etc., 
in which, to excuse the discontinuance of his 
visits, he tells her that in fact he is thinking 
of nobody else, and apologizes for conjugal 
perfidy by the assurance that “falsehood to all 
else is truth to thee.” 


Lord Byron was married January 2nd, 
1815, and quitted England forever in 
April, 1816. The verses to Cara (if writ- 
ten by Lord Byron, which we doubt) were 
certainly not addressed to Lady Caroline. 
Neither were the lines beginning: “ Fare- 
well, if ever fondest prayer,” which Mr. 
Torrens states were addressed to her by 
Lord Byron “on quitting England.” In 
Murray’s edition they are dated 1808. In 
Mr. Torrens’s brief notice of the noble 
poet, almost everything is wrong. He did 
not quarrel with Lord Carlisle for not ask- 
ing him to dinner ; he was not Hobhouse’s 
Cambridge “classfellow;” and “Childe 
Harold” was published only two days 
after the maiden speech in the House of 
Lords, 

A strong proof that the Byron affair 
was not the immediate cause of the pro- 
jected separation was that Lord Byron’s 
friendship with Lady Melbourne remained 
unbroken till her death, in 1818. There is 
a French maxim, La mére a toujours une 
tendresse pour Tamant de sa fille; but we 
never heard that this tenderness extended 
to the admirer of the daughter-in-law. 

November 24th, 1813, Lord Byron sets 
down in his diary : — 


I have had a letter from Lady Melbourne, 
the best friend I ever had in my life, and the 
cleverest of women. I write with most pleas- 
ure to her, and her answers are so sensible, so 
tactigue. I never met with half her talent. If 
she fad been a few years younger, what a fool 
she would have made of me, had she thought 
it worth her while, and I should have lost a 
valuable and most agreeable friend. 

Mem. A mistress never is or can be a friend. 
While you agree, you are lovers; and when it 
is over, anything but friends, 


He has versified this /em., although it 
is far from universally true :— 


No friend like to a woman man discovers, 
So that they have not been nor may be lovers. 


Long after his mother’s death, Lord 
Melbourne is reported to have said, “ Ah, 
my mother was a most remarkable woman; 
not merely clever and engaging, but the 
most sagacious woman I ever knew. She 
kept me right as long as she lived.” 
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Lamb (as we must still call him) resumed 
his Parliamentary career in 1816. The 
biographer is rather obscure upon the 
point, but we collect that he re-entered 
the House as member for Portarlington, 
which he very soon exchanged for Peter- 
borough. He broke ground bya speech 
in support of an amendment moved by the 
leader of opposition, Ponsonby ;_ his chief 
topic being that the military establishments 
had not been reduced toa peace footing. 
Canning, in reply referred to him as one 
“who never spoke without making a deep 
impression by his eloquence and ability.” 
These were no words of course. Long 
before he came decidedly to the front, 
there prevailed a wide-spread belief in his 
latent capacity and suppressed power. 
About this time (or shortly afterwards) he 
had just left a dinner at Carlton House, 
when the regent, turning to one of the re- 
maining guests, said with emphasis: 
“Sligo, mark my words, that man will 
some time or other be prime minister.” * 

In the course of a debate on Lord John 
Russell’s annual motion for Reform in 
1827, Mr. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) 
had made a powerful speech, followed b 
a pause, when a member rose at a consid- 
erable distance from the speaker and made 
a telling reply of about twenty minutes’ 
duration, almost every sentence of which 
was received with acclamation. A listener 
in the gallery (the present writer) turned 
round and asked a reporter (afterwards a 
distinguished member of the Irish bar) 
who it was. “ That,” was the reply, “is 
William Lamb; and Lord Castlereagh used 
to + | that he might become prime ye 
ter, if he would only shake off his Care- 
lessness and set about it.” 

It was at his instance that his brother 
George stood for Westminster in 1818, 
and throwing off his habitual nonchalance 
he took the lead in organizing a system- 
atic canvas of the constituency. Lady 
Georgiana Morpeth and oy Caroline 

layed the parts so efficiently filled by the 
Dackeen of Devonshire in 1784. Desir- 
ous of gaining over Godwin, whose .. ame 
was deemed important to the cause, Lad 
Caroline opened a correspondence wit 
him, and although she failed in her imme- 
diate object, she made the acquaintance 
of aremarkable man, and the letters to 
which it led are highly valuable as throw- 
ing light on her character’and the affec- 
tionate terms on which she lived with her 
husband. In 1821, Godwin wrote to ask 


* Our authority is the present Marquis of Sligo; 
authority is presen ecu dat of the 


who, without being able to fix the 
gucident, is certain that it occurred doning regency. 
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her aid in promoting a subscription for his 
benefit, a request with which she readily 
complies. In the ensuing letter she gives 
free expression to her feelin and 
thoughts, betraying in every other sen- 
tence her incurable self-consciousness : — 


There is nothing marked, sentimental, or 
interesting in my career. All I knowis that I 
was happy, well, rich, joyful, and surrounded 
by friends. I have now one faithful, kind 
friend in William Lamb, two others in my 
father and brother — but health, spirits and 
all else, is gone, gone how? Oh, assuredly 
not by the visitation of God, but*slowly and 
gradually by my own fault.* 

Pray say a few wise words to me. There is 
no one more deeply sensible than myself of 
kindness from persons of high intellect, and at 
this period of my life I need it. I have noth- 
ing to do, I mean necessarily. There is no 
particular reason why I should exist: it con- 
duces to no one’s happiness, and, on the con- 
trary, I stand in the way of many. Besides, I 
seem to have lived five hundred years, and 
feel I am neither wiser, better, nor worse than 
E began. My experience gives me no satisfac- 
tion, all my opinions and beliefs and feelings 
are shaken, as if suffering from frequent little 
shocks of earthquake. 


The author of the book in which these 
letters appear goes on to say “that one 
new acquaintance was made by Godwin in 
1830, the last of the long series of younger 
friends. This was Edward Bulwer, known 
better to this generation as Lord Lytton, 
who came to sit at the feet of the writer of 
‘Caleb Williams.’” He was introduced to 
Godwin by Lady Caroline Lamb in the 
following fetter, which is without date and 
was certainly written many years before 
1830, probably in 1823 : — 

Mr. Bulwer Lytton, a very young man and 
an enthusiast, wishes to be introduced to you. 
He is taking his degree at Cambridge ; on his 
return pray let me make you acquainted with 
him. . . . Hobhouse came to me last night: 
how strange it is I love Lord Byron so much 
now in my old age, in despite of all he is said 
to have said. But I also love Hobhouse be- 
cause he so warmly takes his part. 


In July, 1824, she was driving in an 
open carriage, when a funeral came by. 
She asked whose it was, and the reply was, 
“Lord Byron’s.” The biographer states 
that she never recovered from the shock. 
At first she lay as one stunned, incapable 
of exertion and without interest of any 
kind. She then resumed her pen and 
pencils, and was occupied with her favor- 


* William Godwin: his Friends and Contempora- 
vies. By C. Kegan Paul. 1876. 
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-ite books and music in a manner to give. 


hopes that the dark cloud had been up- 
lifted. But she speedily relapsed, and: 
indulged in all sorts of caprices and vaga- 
ries. It is told of her that one day coming 
into the dining-room whilst the butler was’ 
arranging the decorations for the table, 
she told him that they wanted feature, 
expression, and elevation; that the cen- 
tre-piece in particular was too low; then 
ordering it to be removed, she stepped 
into the vacant place and assumed a pic- 
turesque attitude to illustrate her idea. 


The butler rushed from the room, and find- 
ing Lamb in the library, begged him for God’s 
sake to come to the rescue, The moment he 
saw her he said only in the gentlest tone of 
expostulation, “Caroline, Caroline!” then 
took her in his arms and carried her out of 
doors into the sunshine, talking of some ordi- 
nary subject to divert her attention from what 
had happened. That evening she received 
her friends with as calm a look and tone as in 
happier days ; but what an ordeal for him to 
pass through ! 


What an ordeal indeed! At times it 
was too much for him. He resolved on 
separation, and, as regards absence and 
estrangement, was separated at intervals. 
But how impute to guilt, or punish as. 
criminal, irregularities which were clearly 
owing to a disordered intellect and were 
always bordering on, if they did not actu- 
ally reach, insanity! If he kept away 
from Brocket, he left her its undisturbed 
occupant, and whenever she expressed a 
wish to see him or his presence was needed 
to keep her quiet, he was there to soothe 
and watch over her. 

At the same time, he was watching over 
a son whom he tenderly loved, and try- 
ing to read in his fine features the signs 
of the complete intelligence and mental 
soundness they were never destined to 
reflect. If Lord Melbourne occasionally 
sought distraction in things that were not 
domestic, let it be remembered what sort 
of domesticity awaited him in his own 
home. If he was sometimes cynical or 
distrustful of mankind and womankind, let 
it never be forgotten how his best affec- 
tions had been converted into instruments 
of torture, how his finest feelings had 
been turned against him. No wonder that 
he was fond of repeating one of the “ de- 
tached thoughts” of Horace Walpole: 
“ To those who think, life is a comedy — 
to those who feel a tragedy.” 

“Later in this year (1818) Sheridan 
died, and William Lamb was among the 
well-born crowd who followed him to the 
His admiration was unbounded. 


grave. 














This, combined with 


nius.” 
hip for Tom Sheridan, led (it is 
‘added) to his seriously contemplating the 
‘biography of the deceased orator and 
wit. 


‘for his 
‘his frien 


He went in for a preliminary course of read- 
ing in old English comedy from Beaumont to 
Congreve, and long afterwards he used to ex- 
‘cite the wonder of the superficial and the 
admiration of the learned frequenters of Hol- 
land, House by reciting whole colloquies from 
- Wycherley and long speeches from Massinger. 
‘This was a meray to writing the earlier 
portions of his work, and delightful prepara- 
tion it was. Then there was a course of more 
laborious study in the orations, English, Irish, 
French, Roman, Greek. Their differences of 
style and comparative anatomy had for him a 
charm that they never had before. 


Of the earlier Irish school he had little or 
no means of judging. Fox and Wyndham 
were the fenates of his house, and the latter 
was with him a sort of idol. Canning he could 
listen to forever ; but the man who he always 
said was the most irresistible in argument he 
had ever heard was Plunket. By the time he 
had come to settle conclusions about all 
these, something of his youthful preference 
for Sheridan was shaken; for he could not 
reconcile them with his unbridled freaks of 
fancy and ee to over-decoration. This 
did not cool his biographic zeal, or abate his 
vambition to be the author of a book that 
every one would read. After many postpone- 
ments and changes of design he at length 
began, and actually wrote the introductory 
portions of the life of the orator as we have it 
‘NOW. . 

Having got thus far, he began to flag, 
and shrank away from the dru ge of col- 
lecting facts and collating authorities for 
a consecutive narrative : — 


He had got together all the best marbles 
and bronzes, sacrificial tools and incense- 
burners for his temple, but to go quarrying for 
the stones and digging out the rubbish for the 
foundation, or making the cement and trowel- 
ling it into the numberless interstices that 
must be filled up — heigh-ho ! pohere some- 
body else would do it better: why not Thomas 
‘Moore, an enthusiast by nature, a skilled 
‘workman by trade ? 


There was some hesitation and some 
demur: the poet, we are told, instinctivel 
knew that, professionally considered, it 
was not a job that would pay. We should 
say that he instinctively knew the exact 
contrary, and it is matter of fact that he 

ot a thousand pounds down at starting. 
ut the hesitation did not last. 


Moore was told by poareey he dined with 
that he was just the man to embalm Sheridan’s 
memory in frankincense and myrrh, The 
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minstrel boy liked the compliments better 
than the. work, and took to it reluctantly. 
Lamb proffered him all the aid in his power, 
and sent him his notes and sketches, with the 
introductory chapters which only were writ- 
ten. Lventually they made their appearance, 
with little adaptation, at the beginning of Sheri- 
dan’s life, accompanied with due acknowledg- 
ments. 


' Here Mr. Torrens’s imagination has 
fairly run away with him. We cannot 
take upon ourselves to deny that Lord 
Melbourne went through the exhaustive 
course of preparation attributed to him; 
but when all that we have the means of 
testing looks like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, we are justified in being sceptical 
as to the rest. Sheridan died in 1816, not 
1818. Moore did not publish the “ Life ” 
till 1825, nine years afterwards, and it was 
originally meant to accompany his col- 
lected edition of the works. There are 
no introductory chapters. There are no 
acknowledgments. Lamb’s. name is not 
so much as mentioned. in the preface, 
and only once (@ propos of his ee 
in Moore’s “ Journals ;” where may be rea 
the precise circumstances under which (in 
1824) Moore contracted for the “ Life.” 
The sole semblance of authority for Mr. 
Torrens’s detailed statement is a note (vol. 
i., p. 408) in which two paragraphs are 
quoted from “an unfinished life” by a 
person unnamed, who, from the descrip- 
tion, may be inferred to be Lord Mel- 
bourne. This note proves that Moore 
made no other use whatever of the. manu- 
script. 

In November 1818, Lamb, then member 
for Hertfordshire (it is not stated when he 
was chosen), supported Lord Althorp’s 
motion for a committee to inquire into the 
state of the country. In 1819 the next 
stirring affair in which he was engaged 
was the renewed contest for Westminster, 
when he accompanied his brother to the 
hustings and witnessed his mortifying 
defeat; Burdett and Hobhouse being 
returned. Queen Caroline next came upon 
the scene. Nearly all Lamb’s private 
friends and political connections were 
against the prosecution, and his votes were 
mostly given in accordance with their 
view. 

On all Irish questions which, soon after 
the accession of George IV., began to 
assume formidable dimensions, he took 
the Liberal side, but his love of order and 
his confidence in Lord Wellesley induced 
him to support the suspension of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act and the passing of the 
Insurrection Bill in 1822. On September 
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2, 1825, he intimated his intention not to 
present himself again as a candidate for 
the county, stating that he was induced to 
come to this determination solely by per- 
sonal and private considerations, havin 
accepted an offer to stand for Hertford, 
where he was opposed by Mr. T. Dun- 
combe, who fairly frightened him off the 
course by intimations and insinuations of 
the most unjustifiable sort. One of the 
most malignant attacks of this kind (we 
learn from the biographer) alluded openly 
to his wife, and was subscribed “ Glenar- 
von.” He might have retorted with telling 
effect against any but a case-hardened ad- 
versary. His place was taken, at his sug- 
gestion, by Henry Bulwer, “who,” Mr. 
Torrens states, “had already shown that 
he possessed capability and ambition to 
win distinction in a different sphere from 
his elder brother.” His elder brother was 
a quiet country gentleman: Edward, Lord 
Lytton, was the youngest of the three. 

Canning’s accession to the premiership 
was Lamb’s real starting-point as a work- 
ing practical statesman. On the 27th of 
April, 1827, he was returned for Newport 
bya small majority. A petition was 
threatened, but before it could be present- 
ed he was appointed chief secretary for 
Ireland. On Canning’s proposing him, 
the king is reported to have said, “ Wil- 
liam Lamb, William Lamb — put him any- 
where you like.” Instead of standing 
again for Newport, he got elected for 
Bletchingley, obligingly vacated for him 
by Mr. William Russell. He started for 
Ireland early in July, leaving Lady Caro- 
line at Brocket on the plea of ill-health, 
but taking with him his son, from whom 
he could not bear to be separated.* 

The peculiar duty to which Canning’s 
parting instructions pointed was one for 
which Lamb was admirably fitted by 
knowledge of mankind, charm of manner, 
temper, and tact. He was to pave the 
way for Catholic emancipation and an en- 
tire change of policy by gradual changes 
of men and measures, bringing the friends 
of toleration to the front, and transferring 
some portion of the power which the ex- 
clusionists had held so long as almost to 
regard it as their patrimony. Mr. Tor- 
rens, Irish by birth and education, was 
an Irish official when the traditions of 
Lamb’s secretaryship were fresh; and 
although (since coming upon the Sheri- 
dan episode) we cannot help suspecting 
that the Irish atmosphere has exercised its 


* His son died Nov. 27th, 1836. The only signs of 
_— intelligence were displayed a few hours be- 
re 





prescriptive influence upon his facts,* we 
see no reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of the animated passages in 
which he describes the effect of the new 
secretary’s arrival at the castle : — 


From the outset he resolved to see and hear 
for himself everybody and everything. The 
prescriptive reserve which haunted the secre- 
tary’s office he put aside with no other notice 
than a hearty laugh. Peel had encircled the 
department with an arctic zone of distrust 
which, save by a few adventurers, was impen- 
etrable: Goulburn was the centre of a mere 
fog, without light or sound or motion. His 
sticcessor came to bring brighter and more 
hopeful weather. The staff of the department 
viewed his proceedings with surprise at first 
and then with sorrow. Some hinted doubts 
as to whether he was quite aware of the sort 
of persons he consented to see, and inwardly 
they deplored the obstinacy of his imprudence 
in seeming to talk to them just as he would to 
old acquaintances. Old Mr. Gregory groaned ; 
melancholy Mr. Mangin phe ; the senten- 
tious attorney-general, Mr. Jon, kept his mind 
to himself except when asked point-blank for 
an opinion, and then flavored it with a sneer. 
The versatile solicitor-general, Mr. Doherty, 
who had fought for his kinsman the prime 
minister at Liverpool elections, and hoped 
that he would now have his reward, was all 
things to all men; and finding thdt b 
loved a joke, plied him with specimens us 
merable of Celtic fun. But the secretary went 
his own way, and kept to it. 

The messengers of the office used to say 
long after his time, “ When Mr. Lamb was 
here the only orders were, ‘Show him in;’” 
and though he could not promise to grant one 
in fifty of their requests, they invariably went 
away in better humor than they came, and 
muttering as they passed the sentry at the 
gate, “ Not a bad kind of man that.” At the 
end of an early letter to the Home Office full 
of details of business he says: “I have a 
dozen fellows talking to me whilst I write this 
letter, which will account for its incoherence,” 
in regard to official formalities ; for there was 
none as to substance and sense. 


We have neither space nor inclination 
to follow Mr. Torrens through his de- 
tailed account of Lamb’s Irish administra- 
tion, which is clever and spirited, and 
would be valuable for its information if we 
could implicitly depend upon it. But 
after coming on such a statement as that 
the local taxes of Dublin amounted to 
250,000/7, per annum (they were less than 
half), we can hardly be expected to take on 
trust much that he has obviously not paused 
to verify. We are far from suspecting him 


ao | io, Kinglake pay om when 4 
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of wilful inaccuracy, but his colored, allu- 
sive, gushing style is precisely that by 
which both writer and reader may be mis- 
led. Besides, there is a great deal of mat- 
ter, curious in itself, which has little or no 
bearing on the immediate subject of the 
biography. Bulwer, in his “ Life of Lord 
Palmerston,” has given an undue pre- 
ponderance to the foreign policy with 
which he himself was diplomatically en- 

ged: and Mr. Torrens has been simi- 
arly tempted to devote a disproportioned 
space to the country of his birth, not ex- 
cepting periods when Lord Melbourne had 
little or nothing, directly or personally, to 
do with it. 

Canning’s death made no ostensible 
change in Lamb’s position till the Duke of 
Wellington’s accession to the premiership, 
when, in reply to a am, tngrengon J letter 
from the duke requesting him to retain the 
office he had hitherto filled with so much 
credit, he wrote that he must postpone his 
decision till he had conversed with his 
Grace upon the whole of the intended 
arrangements. He finally left Ireland on 
the 23rd of January, 1828, and on his 
arrival at Melbourne House found Lady 
Caroline dying. The tone of her letters 
was habitually so desponding that he had 
distrusted the accounts she had recently 
written to him of her real state. 


She lingered only a few days longer, for the 
most part in a state bordering on unconscious- 
ness. Her brother William, who throughout 
her illness had been unremitting in his care, 
warmly expressed his sense of the solace 
which her husband’s frequent letters had af- 
forded her, and the tenderness of his demeanor 
when he came. “William Lamb behaved 
throughout as I always knew he would.” 


. . . . . . . . 


In spite of all her waywardness and folly, 
Lamb was beyond all doubt passionately fond 
of his wife. She retained to the last a strong 
influence over him, and years after her death 
he used to speak of her with tears, and ask 
moodily, “ Shall we meet in another world ?” 


He consented to retain his office under 
the duke until the forced resignation of 
Huskisson, when Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Dudley, and Lamb met to resolve upon 
the course which it was incumbent on 
them to pursue. Their conference is de- 
— by Lord Palmerston in his jour- 
nal : — 


We all left Huskisson (then living in Down- 
ing Street) together, and Dudley proposed that 
we should walk up a little way, our cabriolets 
following. He was in the middle and said, 
‘* Now we are by ourselves in the street, and 
nobody but the sentry to hear us, let me know, 
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right and left, what is meant to be done— 
‘in’ or ‘out.’” I said “out,” and Lamb 
echoed “out.” “ Well,” said Dudley, “I am 
under some embarrassment as to what I shall 
do.” ,.. He said that the. Colonial Office 
would be filled by a moderate Tory, a man of 
promise, a member of a Tory family. Lamb 
then said that for his part he did not happen 
to know any young member of a Tory family 
who was a man of promise, but by Dudley’s 
own showing the character and complexion of 
the government were to be altered, first by 
withdrawing Huskisson and then by putting in 
his place a decided Tory. That this would - 
decide him at all events... . 

Dudley said that there was something in 
attaching oneself to so great a man as the 
duke. “ For my per said Lamb, “I do not 
happen to think the duke so very great a man; 
but that’s a matter of opinion.” I left them, 
and on my return home wrote to the duke a 
letter of resignation, which was to be sent to 
him early the next morning.* 


Bulwer (Lord Dalling) adds in a note, 
that George IV. was very anxious that 
Lamb should remain. 


At least the Duke of Cumberland requested 
that I would go to him and mention, as the 
king’s particular desire, that he would not 
quit the government. I gave the message, and 
carried back a civil answer, but one that left 
no doubt of Mr. Lamb’s determination. t 


Mr. Torrens states that, after Lamb’s 
resignation, Jerdan called on him and per- 
suaded him to resume his contributions to 
the Literary Gazette. 


They had previously been casual, but now 
became more frequent, being chiefly criticisms 
on theological or ethical works. Some of his 
reviews were of plagiaristic or platitudinarian 
volumes of sermons, and are spiced with keen, 
though not irreverent humor. 


As these must have been short, it is to 
be regretted that we have not been treated 
to aspecimen or two. They would have 
been more to the point than the frequent 
and discursive views of general politics, 
able as these are, which occupy so large a 
portion of the book. 

Peniston, the first Lord Melbourne, died 
on the 22nd of July, 1828, and the acces- 
sion of William to the title and estates 
gives occasion to the biographer for phi- 
osophizing in his peculiar way on the 
position and prospects of the new peer. 
He writes as usual with spirit and vivac- 
ity, but he has the Macaulay fondness for 
effect, and he thinks nothing of rounding 
a sentence at the expense of a date or a 


* Journal, April 24, 1828, quoted by Bulwer in his 
* Life of Lord Palmerston.” 
t Life of Lord Palmerston, vol. i., p. 272. 
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fact. Twenty-five years sounds better than 
nineteen, so he begins : — 


For five-and-twenty years Lamb had been a 
member of the House of Commons, a favorite 
there, seldom refused a hearing, the intimate 
of its greatest men, and for a season the occu- 
pant of a difficult post ; yet he-had not made 
a speech worth remembering, and the Cabinet 
—the crown of Parliamentary strivings — had 
never been conceded him. 


He had made many speeches which the 
biographer has thought worth quoting, and 
he had established a reputation which was 
to place him at the head of the Cabinet in 
due course. 


Half a century spent and gone, and how 
little to show for it! He would have given a 
great deal to have had a fervid, even a fan- 
tastic faith in anything worth working for. 
He had been born a Whig, bred a courtier, 
drawn by conviction into Canningism, and 

ersuaded to retain office under the Duke of 

ellington. But Whiggery was said to be 
worn out. There was no longer a court genial, 
generous, or gay; Canning was dead, and the 
great soldier’s administration seemed tottering 
to its fall, Utilitarian levelling like that of 
Bentham he regarded as nonsense. State 
parsimony like Joseph Hume’s he thought a 
pettifogging blunder. Radicalism after the 
manner of Hunt and Cobbett he called mere 
ragamuffinism. He envied Stanley, as he said, 
the equal pleasure he took in fighting a main 
of cocks and defending the abuses of the Es- 
tablished Church. He coveted Palmerston’s 
light-heartedness and india-rubber tempera- 
ment, and Lansdowne’s delight in the arts and 
in the duties of hospitality. Althorp’s devo- 
tion to his wethers and shorthorns, and Hol- 
land’s happiness in his great dinners and 
amusement at my lady’s whimsicality, were 
alike to him marvels of contentedness. He 
was inactive, yet he was not at ease. 


It is difficult to imagine a more errone- 
ous estimate of a character. It would 
make out an earnest, high-minded man, 
with a noble career before him and intui- 
tively conscious of it—so much so that 
his fortune was divined from his bearing — 
to be like the hero in “ Z’Homme Blasé,” 
better known to the English public as 
“Used Up.” No man had so many ob- 
jects of interest at all times; and the no- 
tion of his envying the lighter qualities or 
amusements of his distinguished contem- 
poraries is preposterous. Would any one 
who really knew Lord Holland envy his 
“happiness in his great dinners and 
amusement at my lady’s whimsicality ” ? 
How did Mr. Torrens become acquainted 
with all these peculiar reflections and en- 
vies of Lord Melbourne fifty years since ? 

A few pages on, he quotes with appro- 
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bation an extract from Haydon’s diary for 
November, 1833 : — 


The scene at the lord mayor’s dinner was 
exquisite ; the mischieyous air of over-polite- 
ness with which Lord Brougham handed in 
the lady mayoress; the arch looks of Lord 
Melbourne; the supercilious sneer of Lord 
Stanley at a City affair, as he calls it. In the 
ball-room I said to Lord Stanley, “ Lord Mel- 
bourne enjoys it.” ‘There is nothing Lord 
Melbourne does not enjoy, said he.” Can 
there be a finer epitaph on a man? It is true 
of Lord Melbourne, who is all amiability, 
good-humor, and simplicity of mind. 


But Lord Melbourne, it seems, had not 
given up hope. 

He would try again, try on; but how? 
While he pondered, an unexpected shadow 
fell upon his path that looked like the realiza- 
tion of hope long deferred. It proved illu- 
sory, and vanished into nothing, as out of 
nothing it almost seemed to come: but it 
changed the whole condition of the man, and 
served undoubtedly to hasten his advancement 
to the first rank in his party. 


What was this unexpected shadow 
which, although it proved illusory, changed 
the whole condition of the man? 


Late in August Mr. Greville mentions a 
party at Stoke, during which he asked the new 
viscount if the rumor was true that he had 
been offered the admiralty. ‘ He said he had 
never heard of it.” Yet the rumor had its 
significance. 

The significance was that the Duke of 
Clarence (soon to be William IV.) had just 
relinquished the post of lord high ad- 
miral, and it was of importance that he 
should be adequately replaced by a board 
with a president who would command con- 
fidence. 


That the ex-secretary for Ireland, who had 
never been in the Cabinet, should hear himself 
talked of as a probable first lord of the admi- 
ralty in a circle closely associated with the 
court, could not but sound like an augury of 
things to come. 


The reasons which induced Lord Mel- 
bourne to resign office under the duke 
were still in full force. They had been 
confirmed rather than shaken. To sup- 
pose that he could be tempted by a higher 
office to abandon his principles and his 
Canningite friends would have been more 
likely to be resented as an affront. He 
had never even heard of the rumor, but 
the bare mention of it by Greville changed 
the whole condition of the man, and was 
hailed as an augury of things to come! 

We pass on to the formation of the 
Reform Cabinet. “Why did he” (Lord 











Grey) “regard Melbourne as most fit?” 
Mr. Torrens’s answer to this query recalls 
the celebrated passage in Madame dé 
Sévigné: “Fe vous le donne en dix: je 
vous le donne en cent,” etc. After ringing 
the charges on various items of unfitness, 
and suggesting that Lord Melbourne (who, 
according to the same authority, had just 
been exalted to the seventh heaven by 
being talked of for the admiralty) would 
probably have been satisfied with the 
duchy or the privy seal, the explanation is 
that his fitness for the place seemed from 
the first to have struck Lord Holland. 


His clear blue eye rested fixedly on Mel- 
bourne, and if any doubt had previously ex- 
isted in the mind of the premier it would have 
been dispelled by his advice, and the recollec- 
tion that no one would be more acceptable 
personally to the king. What, then, were 
those distinctive qualities which recommended 
their possessor so irresistibly? William IV. 
liked him because, as he used to say, “ he was 
a great gentleman ;” by which he meant that 
under all circumstances he felt that he could 
appeal not only to his sense of honor, but to 
his generosity and genuine loyalty to the 
State. 


Lord Melbourne was a gentleman in 
the highest sense of the term, but he was 
not what is commonly called a great gen- 
tleman; he had not the air or manner of a 
grand seigneur. William IV. never liked 
him, and the words placed in the sailor- 
king’s mouth are wholly unlike what he 
“ used to say.” 

What has been treated as an impor- 
tant (and turned out in one instance an 
unlucky) appendage to the new secretary 
for the home department, was his private 
secretary, “Tom Young,” who was mis- 
understood by Mr. Charles Greville and 
is misdescribed by Mr. Torrens : — 


Young had been recommended to the home 
secretary by the Duke of Devonshire as a 
shrewd, handy sort of man, whom he had found 
as purser of his yacht more serviceable than 
men of better breeding. To his surprise, and 
that of others, Melbourne named him private 
secretary, and, as he said, made use of him as 
a weather-guage when nicer instruments were 
off their balance. Had he checked the habit- 
ual bluntness of the man, or winced at his 
innate vulgarity, he would have been no longer 
useful. “ Through him,” he would say, “ I am 
able to look down below; which for me is 
more important than all I can learn from all 
the fine gentleman clerks about me.” By long 


sufferance Tom Young grew too familiar, not 
only with his chief, but with persons who could 
brook it less good-humoredly. But he was 
devoted, indefatigable, had a keen discern- 
ment of the foibles and oddities of his master ; 
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and, save on one occasion, served him saga- 
ciously and well. 


Young had been a purser in the royal 
navy, from which he retired with an inde- 
pendence, travelled, and gained a footing 
on the outskirts of society. On the occa- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire’s special 
embassy to Russia, the functionary (Mr. 
Jones, of the victualling office) charged 
with the outfit was looking about for 
some one to undertake the general man- 
agement of the commissariat arrange- 
ments during the voyage out and home, 
when Young was suggested to him and 
engaged. The duke was pleased with 
him, invited him to Devonshire House, 
and recommended him to Lord Mel- 
bourne. Although neither refined nor 
cultivated, he was not vulgar, obtrusive, 
nor blunt. He had temper, tact, and fair 
average manners. He was a really poet 
natured fellow, always anxious to oblige, 
and eminently what the French call servi- 
able. He hada numerous acquaintance, 
especially among active stirring people 
just below the upper stratum of society. 
Thus, he was _hail-fellow-well-met with 
the wire-pullers of the Reform agitation, 
with Place, Atwood, and Joseph Fakins 
as well with Barnes of the Zzmes, Black 
of the Morning Chronicle, and Fon- 
blanque of the Zxaminer. The state of 
affairs was critical, and a man of this 
kind was invaluable at the Home Office. 
No doubt Lord Melbourne learnt from 
him what he could not have learned from 
“ fine gentlemen clerks ;” but he had noth- 
ing in common with the “ Greculus esuri- 
ens” of Juvenal or the “starving French- 
man” of Johnson; and we are quite sure 
that Lord Melbourne never sneered or 
winced at him, never talked of looking 
down below “through him,” and never 
admitted him to anything approximating 
to intimacy or companionship so as to 
encourage undue familiarity. The words 
which Mr. Charles Greville puts into his 
mouth, and which Mr. Torrens tacitly 
adopts, are completely out of keeping 
with the character. 

The only new fact supplied by the biog- 
rapher — and we presume on authority — 
touching Lord Melbourne’s participation 
in the Reform Bill, is his saying, “I am 
for a low figure. Unless we have a large 
basis to work upon we shall do nothing.” 
In the. debate on the second reading he 
made no attempt to justify his inconsisten- 
cy: he frankly and fully admitted that he 
had been opposed to Parliamentary reform, 





that he had even objected to giving the 
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franchise to Manchester and Birmingham ; | tion, he said, “ Well now, tell me,— what do 
but he contended that the declared will of | you want to be?” The quiet gravity of the 


the country left the legislature no alter- 


reply fairly took him aback— “I want to be 
prime minister.” Melbourne gave a long sigh, 


native. and then said very seriously : — 


His brother George, under secretary at 


“No chance of that in ourtime. It is all 


the Home Office, was oA much given to arranged and settled. Nobody but Lord Grey 
the use of profane expletives as himself. | could perhaps have carried the Reform Bill; 
The late Lord Ossington used to relate | but he is an old man, and when he gives up, 
that, encountering Lord Melbourne when | he will certainly be succeeded by one who has 
about to mount his horse at the door of | every requisite for the position, in the prime 
the office, he called his attention to some | of life and fame, of old blood, high rank, great 


required modifications in the new Poor 
Law Bill. Lord Melbourne referred him 


fortune, and greater ability. Once in power, 
there is nothing to prevent him holding office 
as long as Sir Robert Walpole. Nobody can 


“ i im.” 

> non ge ws : hag the potty a ae compete with Stanley. I heard him the other 
‘ll P 4 ry «Well. d night in the Commons, when the party were 
bill, and d—d the paupers. 5) we the ca | all divided and breaking away from their ranks, 
it, what more could he do?” was the re-| recall them by the mere force of superior will 
oinder. Half the point of this story is| and eloquence: he rose like a young eagle above 
ost in Mr. Torrens’s version, which makes | ¢hem all, and kept hovering over their heads till 
the under secretary d—n the clauses of | they were reduced to abject submission, There 


an education bill instead of the paupers. 
All topics of a private nature are treat- 
ed with proper feeling and good taste 


is nothing like him. If you are going into 
politics and mean to stick to it, I dare say you 
will do very well, for you have ability and en- 
terprise ; and if you are careful how you steer, 


by the biographer — we wish we could add ’ 

) S --.’!no doubt you will get into some port at last. 
with accuracy. After tracing the origin | But you must put all these foolish notions out 
of Lord Melbourne $ acquaintance with of your head ; they won't do at all. Stanley 
Mrs. Norton—a delicate topic which | wif] be the next prime minister you will see.” 


subsequently became too important to be 
suppressed — he says that to celebrate her 


The internal improbability, not to say 


younger brother’s birthday she asked to} absurdity, of all this must be obvious to 
dinner, along with two of her husband’s | any one who has the slightest knowledge 
colleagues in the magistracy and some | of the two principal actors in the scene. 


members of her family, Lord Melbourne 


It places both of them ina ridiculous light : 


and the author of “Vivian Grey, “in| the youthful aspirant not yet in Parliament 
whom she had recently discovered the son | gravely replying, “1 want to be prime 


of her father’s intimate friend.” A man 
more unlikely to be intimate friend of Tom 
Sheridan than Disraeli the elder, we can 
hardly imagine, but let that pass. 


Young Disraeli was not long returned from 
his travels in the East, with traits of which he 
had interested her on the occasion of their 
first acquaintance. He had just then been 
defeated in an attempt to get into Parliament 
for the borough of Wycombe, where he attrib- 
uted his failure to want of support by the Whigs. 
Mrs. Norton presented him after dinner to the 
home secretary, who had the power, she said, 
of retrieving the disappointment if he chose ; 
and whose frank and open manner led to a 
long conversation, in which Mr. Disraeli men- 
tioned the circumstances of his late discom- 
fiture, dwelling on each particular with the em- 
phasis which every young man of ambition since 
Parliament was invented is sure to lay upon the 
broken promises and scandalous behavior of his 
victorious foes. The minister was attracted 
more and more as he listened to the uacom- 
monplace {just described as commonplace) 
language and gpirit of the youthful politician, 
and thought to himself he would be well worth 


minister;” and the home secretary as 
gravely explaining to him that the place 
was bespoken and that he had better think 
of something else. Can any one believe 
that Lord Melbourne spoke of Stanley in 
such terms? Who reported the dialogue 
to Mr. Torrens? To cap the improba- 
bility, Mr. Disraeli had stood asa Tory- 
Radical against the Whig candidate, Col- 
onel Grey, at Wycombe, and was, as he 
always has been, the declared enemy of 
the Whigs. What really took place will 
be best prefaced by an anecdote in an 
essay published in 1858, to which Mrs. 
Norton contributed and which she care- 
fully revised : — 


Many years since, a right honorable gentle- 
man, who now holds a conspicuous position 
before the world, had recently returned from 
the East, when he was asked to dinner to meet 
Lord Melbourne, who good-naturedly turned 
the conversation on the manners and customs 
of the countries recently visited by this gen- 
tleman. ‘ Your lordship,” he remarked, “ ap- 
pears to have derived all your notions of 





serving. Abruptly, but with a certain tone of 
kindness which took away any air of assump- 


Oriental matters from the ‘Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,’” “And a devilish good 
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en to get them from,” rejoined Lord Mel- 
urne, rubbing his hands and laughing.* 


As the conversation proceeded, the gen- 
tleman, in a semi-serious tone, or in the 
proud consciousness of latent power 
which he afterwards expressed on a mem- 
orable occasion in the House of Com- 
mons, said that what he looked forward to 
was the premiership. “And I wish you 
may get it,” quietly observed Lord Mel- 
bourne. This is the sole foundation of 
the dialogue which Mr. Torrens reports in 
such detail. 

His account of the action “Norton 
against Lord Melbourne” is correct in the 
main, and we may as well dispose of it at 
once. The trial took place on the 22d of 
June, 1836. 


The witnesses were chiefly discarded ser- 
vants, nearly all of damaged character,t who 
had been, for a considerable time before, kept 
out of the way at the country-seat of Lord 
Grantley, and none of whom professed to be 
able to swear to any circumstances within the 
three preceding years. At the close of the 
plaintiff’s case, late in the day, the attorney- 

eneral asked for an adjournment ; but on an 
intimation from the jury, in which the judge 
also concurred, he waived the suggestion, and 
without calling witnesses proceeded to . 
the evidence that had been adduced. e 
branded the whole story as a tissue of fabrica- 
tions which it was impossible men of discern- 
ment and impartiality could believe; and 
though his client was inadmissible as a wit- 
ness, he was authorized to state upon the 
honor of a peer that the charge was entirely 
false. The judge left the issue fairly to the 
jury, who, without leaving the box, returned a 
verdict of acquittal. A loud cheer broke forth 
at the announcement, which was echoed by 
the crowd waiting without the court. At an 
audience next day William IV. cordially con- 
gratulated the minister on having baffled the 
machinations which, he did not doubt, had 
had their origin in sinister aims fomented by 
the meaner animosities of party. 


Still the evidence, such as it was, re- 
mained uncontradicted, and left on man 
minds an unfavorable impression, whic 
would have been obviated by full knowl- 
edge. It was therefore most unlucky that 


* Hayward’s “Essays.” First Series. Vol. i, p. 


{. 

t Fielding says of one of his characters that, “‘ not 
knowing what to say, she followed her instinct as 
chambermaid and lied.” This instinct was strongly 
manifested by two of the female witnesses, who swore 
that Mrs. Norton was in the habit of rouging; that 
she always put on rouge when Lord Melbourne was 
expected, and renewed it after he had gone away. 
One of the jury, who was acquainted with Mrs. Nor- 
ton, told the writer that he needed nothing more to 
convince him that they were lying, lying spitefully and 
in concert. } 
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the trial was not adjourned, and that wit- 
nesses were not called for the defence; 
for on collating dates, it appeared that, 
during the entire period (two months) of 
the year specified by the servants, Mrs. 
Norton was suffering from a2 dangerous 
confinement, and saw no one but her med- 
ical attendants and her family. 

According to the received code of honor, 
when a lady’s reputation is concerned, a 
gentleman is bound to act like the loyal 
servant who (in 1716), when twitted with 
having sworn falsely to save Stirling of 
Keir’s life, said he would rather trust his 
soul with God than his master’s life with 
the Whigs. Lord Melbourne’s solemn de- 
nial might not go for much, if he had not 
twice volunteered to reiterate it. Wilde 
(afterwards Lord Truro) was known to dis- 
like undertaking a bad case, either from 
love of justice or haply because he dis- 
liked being beaten. When. therefore he 
refused a brief for the defence — really 
because he had refused a retainer on the 
other side and intended not to act at all — 
Lord Melbourne, misunderstanding the 
motive, sent a message pledging bis binse 
that justice and right were on-his side. 

Some years afterwards, when the Cus- 
tody of Infants Act had been passed, 
Mrs. Norton resolved on applying to the 
Court of Chancery for her children, and it 
was understood that the application would 
be resisted on the grounds of moral unfit- 
ness. At all-events, it was necessary to come 
prepared with affidavits negativing the im- 
putation of infidelity ; and one day a friend 
of hers engaged in getting up the case, 
received a message from Lord Melbourne, 
with whom he was personally acquainted, 
requesting him to call the next morning 
early. Calling between ten and eleven, he 
found Lord Melbourne in his dressing- 
gown and slippers in the act of shaving. 
“So,” was the abrupt address, “ you are 

oing to revive that business. It’s con- 
foundedly disagreeable.” “You know, 
my lord, that Mrs. Norton can’t live with- 
out her children.” ‘ Well, well, if it must 
be done, it must be done effectively. You 
must have an affidavit from me. The story 
about me was all a d—d lie, as you know. 
Put that into proper form, and I’ll swear 
it.” 

The circumstances under which Lord 
Melbourne became premier in July, 1834, 
and was summarily ejected in the following 
November, although already made tiresome 
by repetition, could not well be omitted or 
p hs over in this biography; but we are 
utterly at a loss to know why twenty pages 
are filled with the contest for the speaker- 
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ship in 1835— unless for the purpose of 
proving that Mr. Spring-Rice (afterwards 
Lord Monteagle) was aggrieved by being 
set aside, and was a much more important 

erson than (after he had held high office) 

e was commonly considered by his con- 
temporaries. But it is one of Mr. Tor- 
rens’s weaknesses — an amiable one — to 
go out of his way to do justice, or more 
than justice, to his personal friends ; and 
a letter from Lord Macaulay (from India, 
August 11, 1834) to Mr. Spring-Rice is in- 
troduced apparently for the sole purpose 
of elevating that gentleman : — 


What shall I find you when I come back? 
Whatever you choose, that is my firm opinion. 
The game is in your own hands, and if you 
are not prime minister, or very near it, when 
I return — which will be, I hope, before the 
end of 1839 — I shall say that you have played 
the game ill. 

But Stanley’s opinions are aristocratical, 
and his manners unpopular. 
talents are not eminent; and either of them 
may any day be translated to the House of 
Lords. I see no man among the Whigs so 
well qualified as yourself, by talents for busi- 
ness and talents for debate combined, to lead 
the House of Commons —or, in other words, 
to rule the empire. Stick to the Centre 
Gauche. Gain their confidence, and you may 4 
do what you please. This is the game that [ 
would have tried, if I had remained in England. 
It isa game which you can play, and which 
nobody wow in the House of Commons can 
play but yourself. 


. We cannot say that this letter lessens 
our distrust of Lord Macaulay’s judgment 
or brings us over to his estimate of his 
friend, who was a clever, bustling, thor- 
oughgoing politician, and an amiable man, 
but not the metal of which prime minis- 
ters are made. 

The chief difficulties which Lord Mel- 
bourne had to encounter on his resumption 
of the premiership in April, 1835, were 
occasioned by Lord Brougham, who laid 
claim to the lord-chancellorship; and 
O’Connell, who had been led to expect 
the Irish attorney-generalship. O’Connell 
bore his disappointment like a man of 
sense, and supported the government as 
before. Brougham, after a short interval 
of suppressed irritation, broke out in a 
succession of intemperate sarcasms and 
diatribes against them. It was in reply to 
a brilliant display of this kind that Lord 
Melbourne rose and said : — 


My lords, your lordships have heard the 


powerful speech of the noble and learned lord, 
one of the most powerful ever delivered in 


Lord- Althorp’s | ¢ 
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this House, and I leave your lordships to con+ 
sider what must be the nature and strength of 
the objections which prevent any government 
from availing themselves of the services of 
such a man, 


This is one of the most crushing replies 
in the annals of debate, turning the adver- 
sary’s own admitted powers against him, 
leaving him in the position of the struck 
eagle, who 


View’d his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And — the shaft that quivered in his 
eart. 


A graphic description of Lord Mel- 
bourne in the House of Lords is given by 
Haydon : — 

In the Irish Church debate the duke spoke 
well, without hesitation, enforcing what he 
said with a bend of his head, striking his hand 
forcibly and as if convinced on the papers. 
He finished, and to my utter astonishment, up 
starts Melbourne like an artillery rocket. He 
began in a fury. His language flowed out like 
re ; he madesuch palpable hits that he floored 
the duke as if he had shot him. But the mo- 
ment the stimulus was over, his habitual apathy 
got ahead; he stammered, hummed, and 
hawed. It was the most pictorial exhibition 
of the night. He waved his white hand with 
the natural grace of Talma, expanded his broad 
chest, looked right at his adversary like a 
handsome lion, and grappled him with the 
grace of Paris. 


On one occasion, exasperated by an un- 
expected move in party tactics by Lord 
Lyndhurst, he was provoked into saying: 
“The noble Duke (of Wellington) would 
not have taken such a course, but Ae isa 
gentleman.” Lord Lyndhurst sprang to 
his feet: “ Does the noble viscount mean 
to say that I am not a gentleman?” The 
offensive expression was instantly and 
handsomely withdrawn. 

The years of Lord Melbourne’s life to 
which he always looked back with unmiti- 
gated satisfaction, to which the biographer 
might point as the brightest illustration of 
his career, are those which intervened be- 
tween the accession and the marriage of 
the queen. If, as is universally agreed, 
no monarch, male or female, ever better 
understood or more conscientiously ful- 
filled the highest duties of a constitutional 
sovereign, all honor to the sagacious, high- 
minded counsellor who watched over her 
with parental care whilst those duties were 
new, and devoted his best energies to 
guide and confirm the inborn rectitude of 
purpose and elevation of character, by 
which the prosperity of a great empire and 
the well-being of millions have been nobly 
upheld. It would be difficult to name a 











more impressive scene than that of the 


elderly statesman reading to the young and. 


inexperienced sovereign the verses in 
which Solomon, asked by God in a dream 
what he wished to be given him, replies : — 


7 And now, O Lord, my God, thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of David my 
father: and I am but a little child: I know 
not how to go out or come in, 

8 And thy servant is in the midst of thy 
people which thou hast chosen, a great people, 
that cannot be numbered nor counted for mul- 
titude. 

9 Give therefore thy servant an understand- 
ing heart to judge thy people, that I may dis- 
cern between good and bad: for who is able 
to judge this thy so great a people ? * 


On its being invidiously remarked to the 
Duke of Wellington that Lord Melbourne 
was a great deal at the palace, the duke 
sharply replied: “I wish he was always 
there.” On August 24, 1841, the duke 
gave his public testimony to this effect in 
the House of Lords: — 


“TI am willing to admit that the noble vis- 
count has rendered the greatest possible ser- 
vice to her Majesty. I happen to know that 
it is her Majesty’s opinion that the noble 
viscount has rendered her Majesty the great- 
est possible service, making her acquainted 
with the mode and policy of the government 
of this country, initiating her into the laws 
and spirit of the constitution, independently of 
the performance of his duty as the servant of 
her Majesty’s crown ; teaching her, in short, 
to preside over the destinies of this great 
country.” 


In his later years Lord Melbourne had 
doubts whether he had given the proper 
advice to her Majesty on the occasion of 
what was called the “bedchamber ques- 
tion,” in 1839. He admitted that he was 
unduly biassed by an unwillingness to 
blight the prospects of his followers: “I 
counted up more than two hundred of my 
intimate acquaintance, or their families, 
who would be half ruined and heart- 
broken by my going out.” In reference to 
this affair, he said: “ You should take care 
to give people who are cross time to come 
round. Peel’s fault in that business, when 
he failed to form a government, was not 
giving the queen time to come round.” 

Amongst the most curious of the scat- 
tered notices of Lord Melbourne, which 
Mr. Torrens has culled from various 
sources, are some passages from the “ Me- 
moirs of Haydon,” to whom he sat for his 

rtrait in 1832. The artist speaks of 

im as having a fine head, and looking re- 
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fined and handsome. Finding him free 


and easy, Haydon turned the conversation 
on one of his own favorite projects : — 


With regard to art, he was afraid history 
would never have the patronage which por 
traiture obtained. Haydon said the governs 
ment alone could do it. The minister ejacu- 
lated, “ How?” “First by a committee of 
the House, then by vote.” Melbourne was 
afraid selections might be invidious, The 
painter rejoined that the selected would be 
more likely to be envied than otherwise. He 
asked, had not sculptors had every opportu- 
nity, and had they generally done as well as 
they ought? Haydon replied “ that they had 
not. But it was no argument, because one 
class of artists had acted as manufacturers that 
others must do so too.” Melbourne, “ Then 
we shall see what a popular Parliament will 
do. If Hume is not against it your scheme 
may be feasible.” 


The scheme has been tried, but without 
the anticipated result of creating a demand 
for historical pieces, which, for obvious 
reasons, can never be equally in request 
with portraits. Calling one morning, in 
January 1835, Haydon found Lord Mel- 
bourne reading the Edinburgh Review. 


He began instantly, ‘“‘ Why, here are a set of 
fellows who want public money for scientific 
purposes, as well as you for painting ; they are 
a set of ragamuffins!” “That’s the way,” 
said I; “nobody has any right to public money 
but those who are brought up to politics, 
Are not painting and science as much matter 
of public benefit as political jobbing? You 
never look upon us as equals ; but any scamp 
who trades in politics is looked on as a com- 
panion for my lord.” “That is not true,” 
said he. “I say it is,” said I; and then he 
roared with laughter and rubbed his hands. 


Calling again on the 1st of March, he 
found Lord Melbourne reading the Acts, 
in a quarto Greek Testament that had be- 
longed to Johnson, given him by Lady 
Spencer. 


“Ts not the world, Lord Melbourne, an evi- 
dence of perpetual struggle to remedy a de- 
fect?” “Certainly,” he mused out. “If, as 
Milton says, we were sufficient to have stood, 
why did we fall?” Lord Melbourne rose bolt 
up, and replied, “ Ah, that’s touching on all 
our apprehensions.” We then swerved to art. 


Controversial divinity and ecclesiastical 
history were his favorite studies. He as- 
tonished M. Van de Weyer by his famil- 
iarity with the history of the Gallican 
Church, and its resistance to papal usurp- 
ation in 1682, when Bossuet played so 
prominent a part. He had no predilection 
for science, and there is a current story 
that, on being pressed to give Faraday a 
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pension, he parried the application by 
pretending to mistake him for an astron 
omer. 

Asking how it was that Raphael was 
employed to decorate the Vatican, he was 
reminded that Raphael was a great painter. 
“ But was not his uncle, Bramante, archi- 
tect to the pope? It was a job.” * 

His dislike of humbug, pretension, and 
the affectation of knowledge, occasionally 
led him into the opposite extreme, and 
gave plausibility to the good-humored 
raillery of Sydney Smith : — 


“Our viscount is somewhat of an impostor. 
Instead of being the ignorant man he pretends 
to be, before he meets the deputation of tal- 
low-chandlers in the morning, he sits up half 
the night talking with Thomas Young about 
melting and skimming, and then, although he 
has acquired knowledge enough to work off 
a whole vat of prime Leicestershire tallow, he 
pretends next morning not to know the differ- 
ence between a dip and a mould. I moreover 
believe him to be conscientiously alive to the 
good or evil that he is doing, and that his cau- 
tion has more than once arrested the gigantic 
projects of the Lycurgus of the Lower House 
(Lord John Russell). I am sorry to hurt an 
man’s feelings and to brush away the magnifi- 
cent fabric of levity and gaiety he has reared ; 
but I accuse our minister of honesty and dili- 
gence.” 


What Johnson said of Thurlow was 
equally true of Lord Melbourne: “Sir, he 
is a fine fellow: he fairly puts his mind to 

ours.” But if you had no mind to put or 

e put to, the sooner you got out of his 
way the better. He had been induced to 
ask a literary man of note to one of his 
small dinner-parties by hearing that he was 
well versed in Massinger and Marlowe, 
with whom the gentleman had only a su- 
perficial acquaintance, but was ashamed to 
own it. “There now,” was Lord Mel- 
bourne’s comment, “that fellow has been 
trying for half an hour to make me believe 
he knows a great deal of what he knows 
nothing. We won’t have Aim again.” 

On the breaking up of a Cabinet dinner 
at his house in South Street, at which the 
first step towards free-trade in corn, the 
substitution of a fixed duty for the sliding 
scale, had been settled, he called out from 
the top of the staircase to the retiring 
guests: “Stop a minute; let’s all be of 
one mind. Is it to lower the price of 
bread, or isn’t it?” a point on which the 
political economists were then far from 
unanimous. Hardly a year before, he had 
declared in the House of Lords that any 


* Life of Reynolds, p. 308, note. 
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minister who tampered with the corn laws 
must be mad. 

Mr. Torrens conveys the impression that 
the spirited policy of England in the Syr- 
ian question was entirely owing to Lord 
Palmerston. This was not so. When 
Thiers (October 1840) announced an inten- 
tion to call out an extraordinary conscrip- 
tion of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
Lord Melbourne wrote to the king of the 
Belgians to this effect: “ Thiers’ an- 
nouncement is a threat. By G—d! I 
won’t stand it. If this goes on, I will im- 
mediately call Parliament together, and 
see what they think of it.” This letter was 
passed on to the king of the French, and 
the Thiers ministry came to a speedy 
end.* 

His patronage caused him an infinity of 
trouble and anxiety, because he was un- 
feignedly anxious to distribute it with an 
exclusive reference to merit and the public 
good. We find him in 1837 complaining 
of an epidemic amongst deans and judges ; 
and “as for the bishops, it was his positive 
belief that they died to plague him.” The 
judicial appointment most questioned was 
that of Baron Maule. His caustic wit had 
been freely exercised at the expense of his 
predecessors on the bench, who protested 
against him as a colleague; and attention 
had been called to his habits by the fire at 
the temple, which began in his chambers. 
But he had every qualification for a judge, 
except morals, which were a minor consid- 
eration from the premier’s point of view. 
On Maule’s name being mentioned at a 
dinner party some time after the appoint- 
ment, a celebrated beauty (not a Sheridan) 
looked up and asked with a lisp: “ Pray, 
Lord Melbourne, is that the man you rs 
a judge for burning down the Jower?” 
A part of the Tower had recently been 
burned down. 

He was less scrupulous about blue rib- 
bons, regarding them merely as means of 
rewarding or conciliating support, and 
careful only to avoid wounding vanity and 
self-love. He declined taking the garter, 
saying that he did not want to bribe him- 
self. There was a well-known reply of his 
to an earl soliciting a marquisate, begin- 
ning: “ My dear ——, howcan you be such 
a d—d fool?” Referring to it when it got 
abroad, he said that he could understand 
people being anxious for peerages, but not 
their caring so much about the grade ; and 
he acted up to his principle by refusing an 
earldom. When a list of would-be baro- 
nets was laid before him, he exclaimed: 


* Ex relatione Lord Palmerston, June, 1865. 
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‘I did not know anybody cared any longer 


‘about these sorts of things. Now I havea 


hold on the fools.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on ‘the defeat 
of his ministry, and his resignation, 
August 28, 1841. From her Majesty’s 
journal it appears that he betrayed no de- 
pression or chagrin: “ For four years,” he 
said, “1 have seen you every day ; but it is 
so different now to what it would have 
been in 1839: the prince understands 
everything so well.” 

During the closing years of his life, he 
retained a keen relish for intellectual in- 
tercourse; and at the little dinners in 
South Street and Bolton Street, the ful- 
ness, richness, and piquancy of his conver- 
sation were as remarkable as ever. He 
preferred bold, ready talkers when they had 
anything in them; and defended a lady 
who was thought too bold and positive, by 
saying: “ That’s what I like her for: she 
speaks out.” On being told that George 
Smythe (Lord Strangford) wished to be 
introduced to him, he exclaimed, with evi- 
dent satisfaction : “ What! do these young 
fellows want, to know me? Bring him to 
dinner by all means.” 

These young fellows did want to know 
him. It was a valued, envied privilege to 
be admitted to his companionship. It was 
he who, with failing health, gradually with- 
drew from the world, not the world that 
withdrew from him. It was therefore with 
wondering incredulity that we came upon 
these passages of the biography: — 


Throughout his long and chequered life 
Melbourne had had his sorrows and his 
troubles. But the greatest of his trials was to 
come, in the sense of being neglected. Too 
susceptible not to feel, and too proud to mas- 
querade in gay looks when his soul was sad 
“within him, he chafed daily at the indifference 
with which he was soationee | not merely by the 
common herd of fashion, but by those who for 
years had compassed him round with blandish- 
ments of what he had taken for respect and 
attachment. For a time he tried to persuade 
himself that the numerous omissions to call 
_were partly accidental. Some were sick, and 
‘some had gone abroad ; some were time-serv- 
ers and shabby dogs who had learned to trim, 
and were’ ashamed to look in the face their 
old patron: was he not better without them? 
But as weeks and months rolled on, and the 
bed of the once full stream of attention grew 
more and more dry, the hope of its ever re- 
turning again shrank within him. 

One who truly and unalterably loved him 


found him in the afternoon looking more than 
usually dejected. “I am glad,” he exclaimed, 


“you are come, fF have sat here watching! 





that timepiece, and heard it strike four times 
without seeing the face of a human being; 
and had it struck the fifth I feel that I could 
not have borne it.” 


He had only to say the word, and 
troops of admiring friends and affectionate 
relatives would have gathered round him. 
If Lady Palmerston had lived to be told 
that her idolized brother was abandoned 
or neglected when she was at the height 
of her social distinction and popularity! 
No doubt he had his moments of despond- 
ency, when it was painful to be alone. 
—— highly gifted man or woman has 
not ? — 


Dearly bought the hidden treasure 
Finer feelings can bestow — 

Hearts that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 


But far from complaining of neglect 
and ingratitude, he has been heard to de- 
clare more than once that his long 
tenure of office had made him think bet- 
ter of mankind. Pitt, according to Wil- 
berforce, had arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. 

Lord Melbourne particularly prided 
himself on the part he had taken during 
the Reform Bill agitation in preserving” 
order. Great, therefore, were his mortifi- 
cation and surprise when, at the trial of 
Smith O’Brien in 1848, a letter from 
Young to Sir William Napier was pro- 
duced, dated Home Office, June 25th, 1832, 
sealed with the official seal, and containing 
these words : — 


Are you aware that, in the event of a fight, 
you were to be invited to take the command 
at Birmingham? Parkes got a frank from me 
for you with that view, but had no occasion to 
send it. 


The vexation caused by this incident 
certainly aggravated Lord Melbourne’s 
last illness. He died on the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1848. 

Differing on many points from Mr. Tor- 
rens, we recognize in him a man of un- 
doubted ability, earnestly intent on raising 
an appropriate monument to one whom he 
esteems and admires. But we must say 
that he has an odd way of setting about it. 
He is always blowing hot or cold: there 
is no average temperature in his praise or 
dispraise. He leaves the impression that 
he never fairly thought out the character 
he has undertaken to delineate. Lord 
Melbourne may have been strong-minded 
or weak-minded, of a cheerful and hopeful, 
or a desponding and querulous disposition, 
but he could not have been all at once. 
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Even as regards his qualities of states- 
manship, the biographer seems unable to 
come to a definite conclusion. 

In his preface he says that the early 
impression made on him by Lord Mel- 
bourne “ has not been effaced by any com- 
bination of high qualities in the statesmen 
he has subsequently known;” and he 
must have known all Lord Melbourne’s 
successors in the premiership. Yet in the 
body of the work (vol. ii., p. 98) we read : — 


It would be idle to claim for Melbourne the 
strength of will, the originality of resource, 
the knowledge of detail, or the unfailing elo- 
quence, which in varying degrees character- 
ized most of his predecessors and successors 
in the civil primacy. But he had a quality 
which they lacked, and which, at the juncture 
in question, tended in no small degree to bring 
about the unanimity wherewith it was agreed 
to have hima second time for chief of the 
party. He had no enmities and no enemies. 


Dating from the fall of Walpole, he had 
twenty predecessors in the “ civil primacy,” 
and fourteen of them were: Pelham, Dev- 
onshire, Newcastle, Bute, George Gren- 
ville, Rockingham, Grafton, Shelburne, 
Addington, Portland, Perceval, Liverpool, 
* Goderich, Wel.ington. Will Mr. Torrens, 
after reading this list, reiterate his asser- 
tion that Lord Melbourne was inferior in 
essential qualities to most of his predeces- 
sors in the civil primacy? Or, if he does 
reiterate it, how is he to maintain the hon- 
ored subject of his biography in the proud 

sition he has elsewhere claimed for 
him? But then the man who ended (we 
are told) by having no friends, had no 
enmities and no enemies. Is this a matter 
of congratulation or laudation? We in- 
cline to think with Sir Oliver Surface that 
it is not: — 


Sir Oliver. Everybody speaks well of him 
[Joseph]! Pshaw! Then he has bowed as 
low to knaves and fools as to the honest dig- 
nity of genius and virtue. 

Sir Peter. What, Sir Oliver! 
blame him for not making enemies? 

Sir Oliver. Yes, if he has merit enough to 
deserve them. 


Do you 


Lord Melbourne had merit enough to 
deserve both friends and enemies, merit 
enough to throw any co-existing demerit 
into the shade, merit enough to give him 
permanent rank as a high-bred, high- 
minded, highly cultivated, thoroughly En- 
glish statesman of whom the contempo- 
rary and every succeeding generation of 
Englishmen may feel proud. 
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ERICA.* 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
XXII. 
OLD AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


IT was a very pleasant surprise to Erica 
to find in Dorneck not only a Catholic, 
but an Evangelical church. 

Although the latter are rare on the 
Rhine, since by far the larger majority of 
the population is Catholic, this little 
church had been built and endowed by 
Count Rodenwald’s father, so Erica once 
more had a parsonage where she could 
make herself at home, and she soon ear- 
nestly requested permission to go there. 

Fritz, who during his stay at his father’s 
house daily received lessons from the 
pastor, instantly offered to accompany her. 


| The parsonage stood at the end of the 


village, and in order to reach it they were 
obliged to pass through the principal 
street, which strongly resembled that of 
a city. Bakers’, butchers’, shopkeepers’, 
and even lawyers’ signs appeared, and 
now and then a villa, surrounded by gar- 
dens, which was occupied in summer by 
some family residing in the neighboring 
city. The pastor’s little front garden, 
with its gillyflowers and mignonette, 
seemed to Erica like an old acquaintance, 
and the vine-covered house reminded her 
of the dwelling of her foster-parents. 

The door stood open, and as no one was 
to be seen in the entry, Fritz unceremo- 
niously walked into the sitting-room, where 
a young man sat at a table bending over a 
book, in which he was so completely ab- 
sorbed that he did not hear the stranger’s 
entrance. 

“Tear yourself from your studies a mo- 
ment, most revered Herr Reinhardt,” 
cried Fritz, “and condescend to show us 
the way to the mistress of the house.” 

The young man hastily looked up, but 
instead of rising remained motionless, 
staring at the new comers. 

“ Fraulein Erica, you here!” he stam- 
mered at last, while his whole face crim- 
soned with surprise or pleasure. “ How 
could I hope to see you here?” he added 
a little more calmly, approaching her. 

Erica cordially held out her hand and 
answered laughing,— 

“T think, Herr Reinhardt, you might 
have been more prepared for the meeting 
_ I, Did you not hear I was expect- 
ed?” 


* Copyright 1877, by Littell & Gay. 
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“ Not a syllable, or how could I have 
neglected to come to the castle?” 

“Well, mountains and valleys don’t 
meet, but old friends do!” cried Fritz. 
“So you know Herr Reinhardt, Erica? 
I suppose he was careless enough to trust 
himself to the waves of the Baltic.” 

“He is my foster-father’s nephew, and 
often came to Waldbad.” 

“This is a capital coincidence, but it 
doesn’t absolve Herr Reinhardt from the 
duty of taking us to the lady of the 
house.” 

The young man, who seemed to have 
been rendered mute by his delight, bowed 
and led the way to the garden, where the 

astor’s wife was weeding her vegeta- 
les. 

She received the visitors with great cor- 
diality, and as a little flock of children 
appeared, with whom Erica instantly made 
friends, she left the parsonage with a feel- 
ing of great satisfaction, and in reply to 
her hostess’s kind invitation promised a 
speedy repetition of the visit. 

“ Tell me, Erica,” said Fritz on the way 
home, “was that Herr Reinhardt the 
originator of ‘heather blossom’?” 

Erica’s brown eyes glanced mischiev- 
ously at her cousin. i 

“How wise you are, Fritz!” she said, 
in a tone that harmonized admirably with 
the glance. “You see through every se- 
cret. One must be on one’s guard against 
you.” ; 

The conversation was interrupted by 
the loud rattling of a carriage whic 
rolled rapidly up the street. The occu- 
pants were Herr von Sonnenstein and 
another gentleman, who were engaged in 
such an eager conversation that they did 
not notice the pedestrians. Erica had 
scarcely cast a glance at the vehicle, when 
she started violently and turned so pale 
that Fritz looked at her anxiously. 

“ What is it, Erica, another acquaint- 
ance?” he asked, trying to assume a jest- 
ing tone. Erica did not answer immedi- 
ately, she needed time to collect her 
thoughts. “I hope,” she said at last, 
without replying to the question, “that 
those gentlemen are not going to call at 
Dorneck.” 

“To be sure they are. There is a great 
attraction there for Sonnenstein. Look, 
the carriage is just turning towards the 
castle.” r 

“ And Wehlen? Is he anacquaintance 
too. Does he often come here?” 

“Wehlen? I have never heard the 
name. Sonnenstein is probably bringing 
him to our house for the first time. But 
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what is the matter with this Wehlen. Why 
does he frighten you so?” 

Erica again paused a few moments be- 
fore she answered. She was considering 
how far she might be justified in express- 
ing her perhaps unfounded suspicions. 

“Herr von Wehlen does not like me,” 
she said at last evasively, “and has shown 
his aversion so decidedly that I am afraid 
of him.” 

She seemed to wish to prove the truth 
of her words by her actions, for she be- 
came absent-minded and grave, and they 
completed the walk to the castle in almost 
total silence. On reaching home Erica 
went directly to her own room, and did not 
join the family for a long time. 

The two gentlemen already mentioned 
happened to be the only visitors, and Fritz 
was greatly surprised to hear Sonnenstein’s 
companion addressed as Herr von Rams- 
dorff. Erica must certainly have been 
mistaken, and yet it did not seem so, for 
Fritz saw a dark shadow flit over the 
stranger’s countenance at the young a 
entrance. But he instantly regained his 
composure, and, advancing towards her, 
greeted her as anold acquaintance. Erica 
was so confused, and showed so little ease 
of manner, that her cousin came to her 
assistance and engaged the stranger in an 
animated conversation. When the name 
of Ramsdorff was mentioned, Wehlen 
turned to Erica—whose astonishment 
was plainly mirrored in her features — 
and said, laughing,— 

“You are doubtless surprised to see’ 
your old acquaintance Wehlen trans- 
formed into a Herr Ramsdorff, but the 
matter is very simple after all. My name 
is Ramsdorff-Wehlen, and as an old aunt 
Ramsdorff has distinctly intimated an in- 
tention of making me her heir, I can well 
consent to please her by dropping the 
Wehlen and thus emphasizing the Rams- 
dorff.” 

The story sounded very natural and 
plausible, yet Erica did not believe it. 
This change of name was another justifica- 
tion of her fears that Wehlen had entered 
the family circle for some evil purpose. 

He seemed to be on very intimate terms 
with Herr von Sonnenstein, for the latter 
resisted even the magic of Olga’s presence 
to take a walk in the park with him. 
Wehlen put his arm in his companion’s, 
and when they had left the rest of the 
party a little behind, began an eager con- 
versation. 

“To be frank, my dear baron, I must 
unfortunately acknowledge that you have 
less prospect of success than, judging 
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attractions, I thought possible. My task 
will be far more difficult than I supposed.” 

Sonnenstein looked anxiously into his 
companion’s face. 

“ But you don’t despair. You freely 
offered me your assistance before I ven- 
tured to request it, and ——” 

“ Have no fear, baron. I amin the habit 
of keeping my word under all impediments, 
only we must drop the original plan, and 
enter upon the business rather more ener- 
getically. I will hire one of these pretty 
villas and remain in Dorneck during the 
summer, in order to be constantly on the 
watch, and shape my course according to 
circumstances.” 

“You are really too kind, I am most 
sincerely grateful.” 

“Oh! it gives me pleasure to be able 
to do any one a favor,” replied Wehlen 
laughing, “ but there is one delicate point 
about, the matter. My rich aunt unfortu- 
nately is not yet ready to die, and as I am 

[fl <= ” 

“Of course my purse is at your dis- 
posal, since you are incurring all these ex- 
penses for me.” 

“That is the only consideration which 
can induce me to accept your offer. We 
must now direct our attention to the papa, 
for he evidently favors the rival in a most 
incomprehensible manner.”’ 

“Too true!” replied Sonnenstein de- 
jectedly. 

“ And how are we to get hold of the 
old gentleman?” 

Sonnenstein looked at his companion in 
astonishment. “I really don’t know,” he 
answered frankly. 

Wehlen’s lips curled. “I believe I do,” 
he whispered. “But see, baron,” he con- 
tinued, raising his voice, “there are the 
ladies, so I suppose I must give up the 
pleasure of your society. Obedient as a 
trained poodle,” he muttered between his 
teeth, gazing after his companion’s retreat- 
ing figure with a look of bitter scorn. “A 
rich simpleton and an old gentleman who 
is fond of pleasure. I think the affair 
will do. The presence of this little demon 
is disagreeable, to be sure. Who would 
have expected her appearance here? 
However, the serpent’s gaze lures birds, 
why should my eyes be powerless to affect 
this awkward little girl? Besides, the 
point in question does not concern chil- 
dren, but very different affairs.” 

A few days after the visit which had 
so greatly agitated Erica, the long-expect- 
ed arrival of old Countess Ingolstein set 
the whole household in a state of confu- 
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from your circumstances and personal 


sion, and completely changed the daily 
routine of life. 

True, the old lady’s appearance by no 
means justified this general excitement ¢ 
her corpulence, small stature, and red 
face were anything but imposing, nay, on 
the contrary, extremely commonplace. 
Her manner, even, had a slight touch of 
that ease which persons of strong charac- 
ter readily take as a token of good-nature, 
and Erica could therefore scarcely under- 
stand why Count Rodenwald had spoken 
of this visitor with such a resigned expres- 
sion. 

But she was again destined to learn 
that, at first sight, things often look very 
differently from what they appear on 
closer examination. It was not long be- 
fore she sighed over the constraint and 
weariness this visit imposed upon her, and 
there was probably not a single member 
of the family who would not have sympa- 
thized with her in this respect. 

The good old lady herself neither intend- 
ed to impose any such constraint, nor in her 
unsuspiciousness had the slightest idea 
of the possibility of such a thing. 

Having always lived in the narrow cir- 
cle of a home, similar to the one in which 
Sidonie had spent her childhood, she was 
as ignorant in regard to the world at large 
as the young girl herself had been. She 
was therefore always forced to judge 
everything by her own standard, and as 
she was treated with the greatest consid- 
eration, this, without her knowledge or 
desire, caused annoyance wherever she 
went. 

The seclusion in which she lived had not 
only deft her a child in regard to the views 
of the outside world, but also given her a 
wonderful freshness and capability of en- 
joying various amusements, which proved 
a source of inconvenience to those who 
could not fully share her feelings. This 
caused the singular spectacle of an ex- 
change of characters, and the young peo- 
ple, out of consideration for the old lady, 
were compelled to enter into pleasures 
which they usually regarded as things of 
the past. The old countess’s innocent 
delight did not always afford a sufficient 
compensation for this constraint, and 
when a poor play was attended, a com- 
monplace concert heard, or pictures of 
very mediocre merit admired, the mem- 
bers of the family not compelled to form 
part of the escort were always envied. 

Moreover, the countess, who usually 
led such a lonely life at her castle, was 
very fond of large parties, and wanted to 
be continually in young people’s society. 
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The daughters of the house, who usually 
spent the morning in their own rooms and 
did not join the family circle until the 
afternoon, were therefore now obliged to 
assemble in the drawing-room directly 
after breakfast, and only separated to 
dress for dinner. Erica, who did not find 
the above-mentioned entertainments tire- 
some, because she herself had never be- 
fore enjoyed them, was doubly wearied by 
these long forenoons. 

The conversation usually turned upon 
subjects which she did not understand, 
and were utterly uninteresting. The old 
lady, whose family was large and pos- 
sessed numerous branches, could make it 
her theme for hours, nay, she often rev- 
elled in family histories the whole fore- 
noon. The countess, whose extensive 
circle of acquaintances embraced most of 
the persons who figured in these stories, 
felt an interest in them, which she po- 
litely magnified, and Sidonie, who was 
nearly related or acquainted with all, felt 
glad to hear the latest news of them, and 
thus constantly induced the old lady to go 
on. The intrusive existence of these un- 
known Egons, Walters, Maries, and Mal- 
vinas, became the most horrible torture 
to Erica, and though she listened sympa- 
thizingly to a long story about the illness 
of a Clara whom she had never seen, the 
detailed account of an unknown Eginhard’s 
opinions, which were a matter of indiffer- 
ence to her, soon drove her to desperation. 

She now made the acquaintance of that 
“ Almanach de Gotha,” which Werner had 
mentioned so wey and whose ver 
existence she had hitherto not suspected, 
and saw such interest displayed in this 
unknown book, such importance attributed 
to its contents, that she began to feela 
little ashamed of her ignorance. A fore- 
noon rarely passed without the guest’s 
reading a few extracts from the “ Gotha,” 
as she called it, to shorten the title. 

Familiar as the old lady was with all 
the families of the — she could not 
oppose the “ Gotha,” and humbly bowed 
to its authority. 

One morning, when Erica was bending 
over her sewing without taking the slight- 
est interest in the conversation, a remark 
from Sidonie suddenly fell upon her like 
a thunderbolt. 

“ He looks like my cousin Elmar Alten- 
born,” she heard the latter say. 

“Do you call Elmar your cousin, Si- 
donie?” replied the old countess. “ You 
are scarcely entitled to do so; his father 
was not related to you, and his second 
wife, I think, still less so.” 
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“ True, poor Elmar is only noble on one 
side of the house, but from a child I have 
always liked him so much better than 
Katharina, that Iam glad to call him 
cousin. It is incomprehensible how, under 
the circumstances, Elmar can be so far 
superior to his sister in every respect.” 

“Nature sometimes plays strange 
pranks,” said the old lady pathetically. 
“ Besides the pure blood of the ancient 
Reich-baronial family may well gloss over 
the mother’s. Elmar’s grandmother isa 
Countess Geissenheim — whose sister was 
reigning Duchess of Rudolphingen — and, 
as you know, my own cousin.” 

Little taste as Erica had hitherto shown 
for genealogy, she now began to feel an 
interest in it, and was sorry when the con- 
versation turned upon other subjects. 
While strolling about in the park with 
Fritz that afternoon, she asked suddenly,— 

“ Fritz, am I in the ‘Gotha’ too?” 

Fritz laughingly shook his head. 

‘* Why, I am a Baroness von Hohen- 
stadt!” said Erica angrily, with a defiant 
toss of her little head. 

Fritz laughed still more heartily. “ You 
make claims to a place in the ‘ Gotha,’ you 
simple little Pomeranian girl! That zs 
rich. Why, I myself am only mentioned 
in an appendix to the book.” 

“ And why am I not in it?” 

“ Because, aside from all other consid- 
erations, you belong to a barbarous peo- 
ple, who fraudulently deck themselves out 
in the names of some of the Germans who 
have wandered to their country.” 

“ What, Fritz? Do you mean to say that 
we Pomeranians are not Germans? ” 

“ Your pastor seems to have cradled you 
in delusive fancies. It is only slave-blood 
that flows in your veins, my poor Erica, 
and if the old countess suffers you to join 
her train, it is only because your relation- 
ship to me reflects a certain lustre upon 

ou. 

“ Pshaw! 
sense. Tell me, instead, what 
herr means.” 

° 7 what Reichsfreiherr interests 

ou 

The color deepened in Erica’s cheeks. 

“Well, Reichsgraf, then,” she said smil- 
ing. 
“Why, you see, Erica, the word 
‘ Reich’ betore the title divides the no- 
bility into two classes ; those who do not 
have the ‘ Reich’ belong to the lower, the 
happy possessor of it, on the contrary, to 
the highest aristocracy.” 

“ And what is the distinction?” 

“You ask a little too much at once. 


I won’t listen to your non- 
cichsfrei- 
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This Reich nobility dates its origin from 
the golden days when the dear God reared 
his little nursery of ruling races. The 
young scions, it is true, were all fit for a 
throne, but unfortunately subjects were 
‘lacking, and the world was too small. 
This terrible deficiency of kingdoms was 
of course very sad, and as the whole mis- 
fortune really proceeded from a geograph- 
ical error on the part of God, an attempt 
was made to compensate for it, as far as 
possible, by inventing equality of birth. 
That is, it was agreed that the lord of a 
million — we will say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, thalers—should be entitled to no 
more consideration than he who possessed 
only a hundred pennies. The theory was 
beautiful, ideal, humane, for the poor 
man was thus, at least in his own opin- 
ion, made the peer of the millionaire, and 
therefore rich himself. These wealthy 
people — singularly enough —do not dis- 
charge the duty of giving with the same 
readiness that the poor display in fulfilling 
their obligations to receive. The latter, 
therefore, are naturally irritated against the 
wealthy egotists, and wrapping themselves 
in the beautiful consciousness of their own 
loyalty, assure Germany that the sanctity 
of this contract is securely treasured in 
their hearts. Thus the world knows 
where heroism and virtue find a resting 
place, and egotism does not rule alone.” 

“Did you learn all this wisdom from 
your uncle the fox-hunter, Fritz?” sud- 
denly asked Sidonie, who had approached 
them unobserved. 

Fritz laughed so roguishly, that it almost 
seemed as if he had been conscious of the 
young lady’s presence before, and intend- 
ed his words for her ear. “ No, Sidonie,” 


said he, “Uncle Bruno cares nothing, 


about such things. I picked up my wis- 
dom from Werner, who troubles himself a 
= about matters that don’t concern 
im. 
“ So you are merely a parrot, Fritz?” 
There was so much sharpness in the 
tone of Sidonie’s musical voice, that Erica 
looked at her in astonishment, while Fritz, 
on the contrary, answered good-natured- 
, 
“ Dispose of your property according to 
your own pleasure, most beautiful and hon- 
ored cousin, Your parrot can tell you 


many more such things, if you feel dis- 
posed to hear him.” 

Sidonie, however, did not seem inclined 
to jest, for she turned to Erica and asked 
if she had called upon the countess. 

Erica cast an inquiring glance at Si- 
donie, who answered with a half-smile, 
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“If you have not yet done so, Erica, don’t 


neglect it to-morrow. My aunt would con- 
sider it a want of attention to her.” 

“But I am with her from morning till 
night,” replied Erica, after she had partly 
recovered from her astonishment. 

“ Nevertheless, you are expected to pay 
her a formal visit in her own room. The 
best time seems to me to be just before 
dinner, when the countess has finished her 
afternoon toilette.” 

“Put on your shawl and best gloves, 
Erica, send your card to her by the foot- 
man, and if you can keep your face 
— during the ceremony, you will do 
well.” 

“ Hush, parrot !” said Sidonie ; but there 
was no longer any sharpness in her tone, 
and her delicate white hand rested caress- 
ingly on the boy’s curly hair. 


XXIII. 
THE RECEPTION AT COURT. 


CounT RODENWALD did not feel very 
well, at least so he assured his family, and 
especially his guest. He particularly re- 
gretted the condition of his health, because 
he had anticipated so much pleasure from 
his dear cousin’s visit, and hoped to show 
her many things which would perhaps con- 
tribute to her entertainment.- The old 
lady was quite touched by the great kind- 
ness of her “beloved cousin,” and there- 
fore doubly regretted an _ indisposition 
which deprived her of so much enjoyment. 

If the count unfortunately was unable to 
join the numerous pleasure parties ar- 
ranged for the afternoons, his illness hap- 
pily did not prevent him from occasionally 
going to hunt wild ducks, or driving into 
Bonn, where troublesome business matters 
detained him so long that he did not return 
home until late in the evening, and thereby, 
to his great regret, lost the game of whist, 
which, in obedience to the promise made 
his wife, he often played with the guest. 

The good old lady sincerely rejoiced 
that she could thus do something to help 
amuse the invalid, and therefore prolonged 
the game as much as possible. Little sus- 
pecting the torture inflicted upon her part- 
ner, who, besides being an admirable 
player, was accustomed to high stakes, 
she kindly offered to try piquet with him 
in the forenoon. The count, however, 
would not accept so great a sacrifice, and 
fortunately found compensation for his 
self-denial in another quarter. 

Herr von Ramsdorff-Wehlen had speed- 
ily executed his plan of hiring one of the 





little villas in Dorneck, and, to Erica’s 
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horror, one day presented himself to the 
family as a neighbor, which he certainly 
was in the most literal sense of the word, 
since his new residence adjoined the park. 
He had scarcely heard that the master of 
the house was not very well, and therefore 
often absent from the family circle, when, 
with most amiable readiness, he offered to 
share his sick room and endeavor to enter- 
tain the count. 

Whether the gentlemen played piquet 
in their solitude was not clear, but at any 
rate they smoked a great many cigars, 
and consumed such a quantity of claret, 
that the countess, to whom the butler 
always reported the amount of wine used, 
began to feel very uneasy. Perhaps 
it was owing to this circum.tance that the 
count’s illness increased, for he appeared 
still more rarely in his wife’s drawing-room, 
though he was in much more cheerful 
spirits than before. 

Erica found herself in a most painful sit- 
uation. She thought it her duty to inform 
the family of the suspicion that rested upon 
Wehlen, and yet with the lapse of time 
this suspicion had grown so vague that it 
sometimes seemed as if she had cherished 
it without cause. Besides, her uncle was 
evidently so much captivated with Wehlen, 
so fond of his society, that it appeared 
still more difficult to destroy this pleasure. 
She instinctively felt the consideration 
which the whole family showed towards 
the count. Familiar and affectionate as 
were the relations between the father and 
children, freely as they went to him with 
every request, because almost sure that it 
would be granted, they carefully avoided 
the slightest interruption of his comfort or 
pleasure. This was a thing from which 
every one timidly shrank, and the countess 
alone sometimes ventured to cross the 
universally respected limits, though only 
when it was absolutely necessary. 

Erica would therefore have made her 
communication to the latter, if she could 
have found her a moment alone, but she 
lacked courage to ask her aunt for a pri- 
vate interview. In this embarrassment 
she hit upon the expedient of speaking to 
Werner, knowing that he possessed the 
entire confidence of both the count and 
countess. 

Werner listened to her story attentively, 
allowed her to fully explain all the circum- 
stances of the intended abduction, and 
then said eagerly: “1 saw at the first 
glance that this Ramsdorff or Wehblen 
was a dangerous adventurer. He proba- 
bly has designs upon the count’s purse, 
and wants to tempt him to gamble. The 
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only question is how we can prevent his 
doing so, for the count will permit no in- 
terference in this respect, and even the 
countess’s influence would be powerless, 
especially as this Wehlen is a good shot, 
a fearless horseman, and entertaining com- 
panion, who will therefore be indispensa- 
ble to the count in a short time.” 

Erica asked sadly, if, difficult as it would 


‘be, she might not be of use by telling 


her uncle the state of affairs. 

“ The sacrifice would be totally useless, 
Fraulein Erica,” said Werner with a pecul- 
iar smile. “You have done everything in 
your power to prevent harm by telling me 
the facts. I will speak to the countess 
myself, and we will then see what is to be 
done.” 

This conversation soothed Erica in re- 

rd to her own conduct, and the next 
ew days brought so much excitement that 
her mind was somewhat diverted from the 
affair. News arrived that the king and 

ueen would visit the Rhine, and receive 
the homage of the Rhenish nobility at the 
castle of Briihl. Although Erica was not 
personally concerned —since she herself 
felt that she was not yet sufficiently 
“trained ” for such an occasion — she was 
borne along by the whirl of excitement into 
which her cousins were thrown by the 
anticipation of this reception at court. 

The question of dress became for the 
moment a matter of such paramount im- 
portance, that even the family histories 
receded into the background, and the 
household resembled a consulting com- 
mittee under the direction of the old 
countess. This presidency, however — 
as every one knew except herself — was 
only apparent, the real leader was the mis- 
tress of the house. Sidonie gave the 
ladies the least trouble, as a complete out- 
fit was ordered for her from the most fash- 
ionable dressmaker; but as the countess, 
from motives of economy, did not wish to 
make the same arrangement for her own 
daughters, the preparation of their toi- 
lettes cost far more labor. 

The old countess had declared that, 
under these circumstances, she should be 
under the absolute and very pleasant 
necessity of prolonging.her visit a few 
weeks. This time it was the Countess 
Rodenwald’s turn to sigh. The castle, 
although a spacious edifice, was not very 
large in proportion to the number of occu- 
pants, and the countess — who was ex- 
pecting a family to visit her on the way 
back from a watering-place — was some- 
what embarrassed by the prolonged stay 
of her guest. 
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True, the good old lady, as she herself de- 
clared, had joyfully occupied as little space 
as possible, in order not to be too great a 
burden to her dear relatives, but with her 
servants she still retained six of the guest- 
chambers, and therefore other visitors, 
even if their requirements were equally 
moderate, might well cause the countess 
some little perplexity. She prepared her 
daughters and nieces for the possibility of 
being obliged to give up some of their 
rooms, and the young ladies did not greet 
the prospect thus set before them with 
much pleasure. Erica was the only one 
who felt differently, she was so overjoyed 
by the news that she blushed with mingled 
agitation and delight. 

Was not Elmar also a dweller on the 
Rhine, would not he too wish to show his 
allegiance to the king, and was he not, 
moreover, Sidonie’s cousin; so what was 
more natural than that he should be num- 
bered among the expected guests? As 
the summer advanced she had wondered 
more and more whether he would probably 
go to Waldbad, ask for her, and be sorry 
not to find her. So while the other young 
girls were revelling in the anticipation of 
the gayety which would be caused by the 
coming of the court, Erica’s heart was full 
of trembling expectation of the things that 
might happen after the reception was 
over. 

At last the long-hoped-for day arrived, 
and the ladies disappeared for several 
hours in their dressing-rooms, to emerge 
in great magnificence and splendor. The 
count’s health fortunately seemed to be 
very good, for it did not prevent him from 
accompanying the party. He had wished 
to g° to Cologne the night before, in order 
to drive comfortably from there to Briihl, 
while the countess—on account of the 
large and unnecessary hotel-bills — op- 
posed the plan, and said that oo J could 
easily drive the three miles directly from 
the castle. Her husband was a little an- 
noyed by his wife’s whim, and therefore 
went alone with Wehlen —for whom he 
had himself obtained an invitation— ina 
two-seated carriage, thus compelling two 
other equipages to be ordered for the re- 
mainder of the family, since five ladies in 
court dress could not possibly find room 
even in the largest carriage. 

The toilettes were all very elegant and 
tasteful, and the old countess — who never 
travelled without all her diamonds — glit- 
tered and sparkled, spite of her sixty years, 
like a fairy queen. Sidonie, in a light 
green dress embroidered with gold, and a 
diadem of emeralds and diamonds in her 


dark hair, looked. like an empress, All 
eyes were involuntarily fixed upon the 
beautiful vision, and Fritz gave utterance 
to the universal sentiment when he bent 
his knee before her, exclaiming, — 

“ Hail, my queen!” 

“Rise, vassal!” replied Sidonie, smil- 
ing, “and in token of our favor, carry this 
shawl.” 

“ Most gracious sovereign, you are more 
brilliant than the shining stars, more ra- 
diant than the dazzling sunlight, than — 
than — language is powerless, Sidonie, 
and so I will carry the shawl to the car- 
riage without farther words.” 

ritz, however, was guilty of great neg- 
ligence in performing his duty of vassal, 
for he stood chatting gaily with his sisters, 
while Sidonie was a to enter her car- 
riage. The servants happened to be en- 
gaged in helping the old countess into the 
other vehicle, and Werner stood alone 
beside the opendoor. He offered Sidonie 
his hand to assist her, but she drew back, 
saying coldly, — 

“| will wait for one of the servants.” 

“ They are all occupied at this moment,” 
replied Werner quietly, “so permit me to 
offer my assistance, countess.” 

The delicate lips drooped in the scorn- 
ful curve that sometimes marred the beau- 
tiful face, and she said less coldly, but with 
a shade of contempt in the tone, “If you 
insist upon rendering a lackey’s service, it 
is not my fault.” 

“To render such lackey’s service to a 
lady is a gentleman’s duty,” replied Wer- 
ner, with the same quiet unconcern as 
before. The expression of Sidonie’s lips 
said as plainly as if she had uttered the 
words, “ If one zs a gentleman,” but Wer- 
ner did not suffer himself to be disturbed, 
and would probably have continued the 
conversation, if Fritz had not darted up to 
the carriage. 

“ Your shawl, my queen !” 

“My knight is vy" negligent; I shall 
be compelled to withdraw my favor.” 

“ Adored sovereign, I hope your sea- 
green dress will dispose your heart to in- 
dulgence, and you will suffer mercy to take 
the place of justice.” 

Sidonie changed color. “I advise you 
to improve your knowledge of shades, sir 
knight, then you won’t fall into the error 
of calling a dress like mine sea-green.” 

The carriages rolled away, and after the 
young people left at home had looked after 
them a few moments, they prepared to go 
into the house. 

“You know, Edith,” said Fritz, “chil- 
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to say, when we'teased to go on some long 
expedition, and this principle unfortu- 
nately seems to be carried out to-day.” 

Edith did not answer, but tossed her 
head and hurried up to her own room, 
while Erica and Werner went to the park, 
where Fritz joined them. The mischiev- 
ous kobold that inhabited his mind seemed 
to be particularly active to-day, for he had 
scarcely reached Erica’s side before he 
asked, — 

“Do you know what that red spot on 
Sidonie’s cheeks meant? She has heard 
that Count Meerburg will be at Briihl to- 
day.” 

“Is it really true?” asked Erica in sur- 
prise, while Werner looked steadily at the 
ground. ; 

“Certainly. The old countess had a 
letter from one of her one hundred and 
fifty grandchildren this morning, which 
contained the news.” 

“ Then we shall probably soon see the 
count here,” observed Erica. 

“ I suppose he will come to-morrow, for 
only a polar bear could see Sidonie to-da 
and not fall head over ears in love with 
her. But youexpress no opinion, Werner ; 
your thoughts are doubtless elsewhere. 
Are you lamenting that you could not go 
to court to-day ?” 

“You have guessed it, Fritz,” cried 
Werner, laughing. “I confess I should 
like to be at Brihl this evening. I have 
aristocratic tastes, and like to see an as- 
sembly of the ¢te, whether of birth, art, 
or science.” 

“Do these aristocratic tastes extend 
only to large companies, and fail to em- 
brace prominent individuals ?” 

“ Right again, Fritz. I love true no- 
bility, wherever and in whatever shape I 
find it, and that sentence which Goethe 
puts into a woman’s mouth, and yet only a 
man can truly feel, ‘ There is no means of 
defence against a great nature except love,’ 
I fully realize, because I have often and 
gladly perceived its truth.” 

“ And why should not a woman feel this 
truth as keenly as you?” 

“ Because a woman possesses a larger 
share of that heavenly trait, humility, 
which protects her from hatred, while only 
love can save us. It grieves me to the 
heart, when I see that even great souls 
cannot fight their way to this love, but 
waste in petty opposition powers which, if 
acting in loving unison, might accomplish 
wonders. It is strange enough that, ina 
period which calculates almost solely by 
aggregate strength, individual conscious- 
ness should be cultivated to such a degree. 
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There is the same contradiction in it as in 
the experience that we unselfish Germans 
cannot completely lose sight of our own 
personality, though that greatest of ego- 
tists, the Englishman, sometimes succeeds 
in doing so.’ 

“ And what causes these reflections just 
now, Werner?” 

“ Perhaps because I feel that it is well 
for me to rise from individuals to people 
in general. Moreover, I was particularly 
excited by a book I read to-day. It was 
an admirable novel, but contained such a 
narrow-minded, prejudiced, and therefore 
unjust representation of the nobility, that 
the book was almost spoiled for me.” 

“You have a particular fancy for the 
nobility, Werner, but everybody does not 
share your predilection, and perhaps this 
very spice renders the book more interest- 
ing to the public.” : 

“That is just it,” replied Werner eager- 
ly, without noticing the boy’s raillery. 
“ With the public in general, feeling takes 
the place of thought, and whoever knows 
how to flatter its prejudices has right on: 
his side, while people are only too ready 
to cover their own feeble arguments by the 
authority of a well-known name. The old 
saying, ‘ Voblesse oblige,’ does not concern 
the nobility of birth alone, but every indi- 
vidual whom God, by any superiority, has 
raised above bis fellow-men and thereby. 
ennobled. The author ought to be the. 
peer of the king, but he must also, pre- 
cisely because both stand on the heights 
of humanity, think royally in every respect. 
He must never forget that love alone gives 
amoral right to censure, and that if he 
does not bestow the reproof to correct and 
purify, but abuses his power to gratify any. 

tty feeling, he thereby casts a stain upon 

is character, to efface which he must put 
forth all the energies of his mind. I was: 
ashamed of the author who so wantonly. 
sullied his beautiful work, and ashamed of. 
the nobility that had given such an author 
so little opportunity to shake off these 
prejudices.” 

“T have never felt ashamed in conse- 
quence of any of my reading,” replied 
Fritz, “ but I’ve often laughed at the queer 
society into which the astonished reader is 
sometimes introduced. The author might 
perhaps have encountered these person- 
ages in the moon, for I at least have never 
yet met such baronesses and counts on 
earth.” 

“ Fortunately, these caricatures are not 
very well represented in society, and most 
of these figures ave caricatures. But it is 
all the more repulsive to be reminded of 
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the annoyances of life just when we hope 
to be able to forget them. It is different 
with the English; these egotists can lay 
aside their identity for a time, and rise into 
a higher, purer mental atmosphere. With 
us, selfishness strikes its roots too deeply 
into the soul, and since it seems as if the 
human race were obliged to carry about its 
allotted portion, I almost wish we were 
just as disagreeable outwardly, if we might 
thereby make ourselves freer in mind. 

“‘ As for the German nobility in particu- 
lar, it certainly does not fulfil its task, but 
its failure is exactly in proportion to the 
deficiencies of the German people. Di- 
vided against itself, it has little resem- 
blance to the closed phalanx with which 
the English nobility confronts us. Its lack 
of property is a reasonable cause of re- 
proach — nobility without money can 
scarcely command reverence — but at the 
same time people oppose the only thing 
that can correct this defect, the law of pri- 
mogeniture, whose drawbacks are easily 
discovered, while the advantages are 
steadily overlooked. 

. Men scornfully remark upon the no- 
bles’ lack of skill in industrial enterprises, 
which almost always prove their ruin, and 
at the same time reproach them for hold- 
ing aloof from trade. The instinct that 
guides the nobility is a correct one, for the 
aristocracy must not understand how to 

ain property, but to use it. As the art- 
ist, as the author, transfigures his subject, 
thereby raising it, and us with it, into a 
omg sphere, the nobleman must also 
take a loftier view of life, and, unham- 
pered by the ordinary cares and anxieties 
of existence, strive to give this life a no- 
bler meaning. 

“We therefore judge him by quite a dif- 
ferent and far stricter sndeod. The ego- 
tism that would be perfectly justifiable in 
the merchant or manufacturer — who must 
strive with the needs and toils of life — 
and without which his ruin would be inev- 
itable, could not be pardoned in a noble- 
man. His purpose in life must never be 
his own advantage, and in and by this self- 
renunciation he pays a portion of the price 
of his distinguished position. Since he is 
thereby under double obligations to the 
public, the public welfare is his special 
task. To defend and serve his native 
land must be his first object, and therefore 
the army or diplomacy will probably claim 
his powers. 

“It is the author’s right, nay, his duty, to 
set forth the dark side of the nobility. 
Let him pitilessly expose in the pillory the 
man who forgets that he is only raised 
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above the people to be able to serve them 
better, let him mercilessly show how often 
the owner of a brilliant name has no per- 
ception of his mission. But the light 
must also be suffered to appear beside the 
shadow; the battle of partisan hatred be- 
longs to other lists, and no arbitrary dis- 
tortion, but calm reflection, nay, loving 
comprehension, is imperiously demande 
here. If he acts otherwise, he forgets his 
own nobility, and instead of obtaining for 
the people the treasures that belong to 
them, destroys them in a suicidal war. 

“ The Englishman is proud of his his- 
toric name, his ancient castle, and rich 
estates. They belong to Aim, because 
they belong to the nobility, and their acci- 
dental possessor considers himself the 
steward of the nation. We lack this feel- 
ing of unity; L’union fait la force is a 
motto too little prized, and if we nowsee the 
people struggling and striving towards it, 
all we who call ourselves noble, though we 
may not belong to the nobility, ought to 
consider it a sacred duty to assist them.” 

“ You speak enthusiastically, Werner ; 
really, you deserve not only to be a noble- 
man, but to be called one.” 

“T hope so, Fritz,” answered Werner 
gravely. “It is precisely because I feel 
that the nobility of birth cannot fulfil its 
mission without wealth, that I. desire to 
have a law of primogeniture. It will pro- 
tect the family against the individual, and 
moreover impress upon Germans the great 
truth that individual freedom must have 
its limits for the sake of public welfare, as 
we unfortunately still cherish the error 
that freedom is connected with indepen- 
dence of will, while on the contrary it is 
the true sister of necessity. 

“ True, even without wealth, we have a 
closely allied community of noble blood, 
which for the present must perform the 
principal share of the task of the German 
nobility. The peculiarity of the Prussian 
army, in which every officer is a nobleman 
and therefore feels his obligations as such, 
has much to do with making that people 
the firm, self-sacrificing unit it is repre- 
sented to be. Bound by the closest ties, 
and yet open to all, this army stands as a 
unit, and is the high school of noble senti- 
ments to all Prussia. Every nation needs 
one. America is visibly degenerating for 
the want of it, and the constant struggling 
and striving for money is therefore in- 
creasing to absolute repulsiveness. But 
there, too, the fermentation will cease, and 
then the new world will find sufficient 
time to give nobility, art, and science a 
home. Refined manners and noble feel 
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ings will smother the rudeness and thirst 
for gain, and the ideal will be interwoven 
with the practical into a beautiful whole.” 

“J fear we shall never live to see that 
happy time, Werner. But you say noth- 
ing, Erica, you are not interested in the 
conversation.” 

“ You are mistaken, Fritz,” replied Erica, 
“it interests me much more than family 
histories and the ‘ Gotha.’” 

“So you don’t like the ‘ A/manach de 
Gotha, Fraulein Erica?” asked Werner, 
laughing. 

“No, but as my name is not to be found 
in it, my want of interest is perhaps mere 
selfishness. You were speaking of the 
‘ Prussian’ army just now, Herr Werner; 
at home we should say ‘our.’ The people 
on the Rhine are rather peculiar in this 
respect. A gentleman in the cars told 
me that he was a Rhenish Prussian. If 
any one in our province should call him- 
self an Oder or an Elbe Prussian, he would 
be laughed at.” 

“Yes, the people here do not feel so 
completely incorporated with the Prus- 
sians, but that will come in time. Look, 
there is Countess Edith on the veranda. 
I am afraid she has already waited for us 
to come to tea, so we must hurry.” 

“If I tell her you have been glorifying 
the nobility, Werner, she will be perfectly 
satisfied. Besides, I shall direct my at- 
tention to this subject, too. I have often 
been vexed by these constant attacks, and 
believe that the nobles and Jews are be- 
ginning to change parts.” 

“Perhaps Nemesis is at work here, 
Fritz.” 

“ What, Werner? I hope you are not 
going to take sides with the Jews.” 

. “You will do so yourself, if you think 
the matter over quietly. Only a people of 
the greatest natural nobility could live so 
long in this mire of degradation without 
being morally ruined, and’ yet the centu- 
ries have cast but few stains upon their 
character, and one or two generations will 
be sufficient to efface them.” 

“I feelas if I had fallen from the clouds, 
Werner. You a defender of the Jews, 
perhaps even a champion of their emanci- 
pation!” 

“1 think it a simple duty to make them 
our equals in social life; to give them the 
same representation in the government I 
should consider a misfortune. We can- 
not imitate the good example of the French, 
because the Jews are very different from 
us, and therefore could not enter into 
German ideas, but must always hold aloof. 
Although Borne swings the scourge of his 
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satire over those who attack the Jews, not 
on account of God, but the market, he isa 
little too much of a partisan there. I 
think we are quite right not to wish to be 
crowded out of our own mart, and to act 
otherwise would be rather too much like 
the conduct of King Lear, and merit the 
mockery of his court fool.” 

“Well, and how will you escape from 
the dilemma?” 

Werner smiled. “ My solution is very 
simple, so simple that I would scarcely 
confess it to any one else for fear of ridi- 
cule. We ought first to treat the Jews in 
a Christian manner, endeavor to give them 
an example of true religion, and thus grad- 
ually win their affection. Then ¢hezr ad- 
vantages will become ours, and while we 
people of feeling have cause to fear the 
Jewish intellect, we shall derive the great- 
est benefit from this cordial intercourse. 
It will put iron into our heads and hearts, 
and thus harden and steel those who are 
effeminate.” 

“ Well, Werner, if I tell Edith that you 
really expect her to marry a Jew in order 
to make him a Christian and a German, 
all your praise of the nobility will be of no 
avail. But I’ll be as mute as a fish, and 
now let us go in to tea.” 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


THE last twenty-five or thirty years have 
seen great changes in the musical tastes 
and habits of the English people. In the 
sanctuary, in the concert-room, and in the 
drawing-room there is a striking difference 
between the popular music of now and 
thirty years ago. And to this the tavern, 
the singing-saloon, and the street are no 
exception. The old songs of sensuality 
have almost entirely disappeared, and most 
of the drawing-room music of our time is 
almost if not altogether free from anythin 
to which an enlightened Christian ull 
seriously object. For this general popu- 
larizing of better sentiments and better 
music the nation owes something to dis- 
tinguished men who belonged to an earlier 
day. Julien, Russell, and Hullah have 
done much to raise the popular taste, and _ 
the effect of their labors will continue to 
be felt for years tocome. The two former 
have passed away; the latter is with us 
still. It would be an injustice not to men- 
tion the national services of such great art- 
ists as Costa, Reeves, and Best. 

Speaking more particularly of general 
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congregational singing, it may be said that 
the Wesleyans of fifty years ago were spe- 
cially distinguished for the fire and force 
of theirsinging. There might be a lack of 
art, but you were always sure of hearti- 
ness. In this respect, as in others, the 
Wesleyans are somewhat changed. They 
have increased their musical education, but 
the energy and earnestness of their singing 
are diminished. This is partly owing to 
the congregations leaving the organ and 
choir to do the singing for them, and as 
long as they are content with a vicarious 
worship of this sort, their devotional fervor 
will be comparatively unemployed during 
the singing. Their’ falling off in congre- 
gational singing may be partly attributed 
to another cause. Education is spreading 
among the people, and the social level of 
the Wesleyans is higher than it was. 
Their children learn vocal music and the 
piano, and some of them know too much of 
music to like bad singing, and so avoid im- 
perfect psalmody by remaining. silent in 
the chapel. Without the slightest desire 
to give any opinion in this article as to the 
relative value of religious parties, it may 
be said in justice, and we trust without any 
offence, that of late years the Ritualists 
have decidedly taken the lead in popular 
congregational music. In fact, the fervor 
and popular character of their church mu- 
sic has proved not a little attractive to mul- 
titudes, and especially to the young. 

It is not our design to discuss the relig- 
ious and devotional part of the question of 
congregational music ; that essential of the 
religious life may be safely left to the min- 
isters and to the denominational organs of 
the various Churches. There is one re- 
- mark, however, which may be made with- 
out offence in these pages. The practice 
of using music and singing in a place of 
worship merely as a relief from the prose 
of reading and preaching cannot be too 
severely condemned. If singing the praise 
of the great Creator cannot be made a 
part of the worship, and is a mere relief 
and easement from other parts of the ser- 
vice, then the Friends, who employ no 
music in their worship, are the more 
consistent in a religious point of view. 

Religious people are quite aware that wor- 
ship by the aid of music has its human 
_side as well as its divine, and it is most 
consistent with the highest reverence for 
the divine to endeavor to make the human 
as perfect as possible. Surely we are not 


to suppose that the only true reverence is 
not to exercise the understanding at all, 
and yet there are good people who act as 
though they believed it the duty of all to 
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leave congregational music entirely to it-’ 
self, lest the human should become too 
prominent, and the divine should shrink 
away before it. 

The subject of congregational singing 
may be approached from many points of 
view, and discoursed upon with many and 
widely different purposes, but we neither 
write for the scorner, the professor, nor 
the clown. Believing as we do, that there 
is good in the music of the sanctuary, that 
the multitude are powerfully affected by 
it, and that many have by it bess cheered 
amid the sorrows of life, and helped into 
nobler conditions of the spirit, it is our 
aim to contribute something to the wider 
diffusion, the greater improvement, and 
the better enjoyment of these human ele- 
ments in divine worship. A subject in 
which the great body of the people are so 
much concerned needs an occasional and 
popular discussion. 

It is worth while to have the best con- 
gregational singing possible in the circum- 
stances, for the edification of those who do 
worship, and for the attraction of those who 
do not. Of the overwhelming majority of 
congregations it may be safely said that 
they do not sing as wellas they can and 
ought. The musical part of the service is 
too often regarded as something perfunc- 
tory and subordinate. Now if the-devo- 
tion and religious life were good in 
proportion as the music is bad, one might 
be reconciled to it; but there can be noth- 
ing in bad singing essential to the pro- 
motion of true religion. The majority of 
congregations do not know how much 
refreshment and enjoyment is to be got 
out of congregational singing, because 
they never put themselves to the expense 
and trouble of making the most and the 
best of it. Let no reader suppose that 
there is any cheap and easy road to excel- 
lent congregational music. It cannot be 
had without expense, pains, time, patience, 
toil, perseverance, and culture. These 
are the price of superior and delightful 
congregational singing, and any congrega- 
tion paying this price will get the advan- 
tage of impassioned, powerful, polished, 
and sustained vocal music; for it may be 
safely said, as a general truth, that the dif- 
ference between the singing in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and in the village choir is one 
of culture and expense. 

In the success of congregational sing- 
ing almost everything depends upon its 
aims, and those who have the direction of 
it. The end which is not definitely sought 
will not be obtained, and when the only 
aim is to have a choir performance with-. 
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‘out regard to the congregation, the result 

will be that the choir will have the singing 
entirely to themselves. It is useless to 
speak of congregational singing if they 
cannot join in the music. The true aim 
is that instruments, choir, and congrega- 
tion unite and blend together in the pro- 
‘duction of one body of devotional psal- 
mody. 

But the true purpose is too often frus- 

trated by the whims and incompetence of 
those who have the chief direction. The 
trustee manager very often knows little or 
nothing of music, and either does not 
interfere when he ought, or else inter- 
feres for his own whims. It is not impos- 
sible for him to look upon the music depart- 
ment of the church as a private preserve of 
his own, and he will have such music as 
pleases himself and a few of his friends, 
while the majority of the congregation are 
left out of consideration altogether. He is 
the best manager who gets the best congre- 
gational singing, and he is the worst whose 
music interests nobody but himself and 
his uncultured admirers. Where the 
congregation does not sing there is no 
congregational singing, and there will be 
‘none until arrangements are made which 
will satisfy and engage the great body of 
‘the people. 
- The most ardent lover of congregational 
singing can only make the best of his 
‘materials, and if he cannot get his ideal, 
he must be content with the best he can 
attain. 

The use of musical instruments in 
places of worship has ceased to be a mat- 
ter of discussion in England, and nearly 
all the churches are settling down to 
‘organs and harmoniums; and it is cer- 
tain that these instruments, with their 
capabilities of improvement, have become 
permanent institutions in the sanctuaries 
of this country. 

Good organs, with the sweetness and 
firmness of subdued power, are not diffi- 
cult to obtain; and so the harsh, hard, 
and brassy tones are more easy to avoid. 
There is much more difficulty with the 
player than with the instrument. If good 
organists were as plentiful as good organs, 
the churches might consider themselves 
as entering into a musical millennium. 
The one thing needful in the organists 
of the present day is not execution. The 
one thing lacking to so many of them is 
taste and judgment. It is no uncommon 
thing for a minister to stand before an 
organist who works off his tunes like a 
horse in a _ mill, without the we re- 
gard to the sentiment of the hymn, the 
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tune that would be suitable for it, or the 
speed at which the music should be taken. 
According to mechanical organists, the 
funeral hymn, and the psalm of joyful 
adoration, must be taken exactly at the 
same speed, and the same tune will do 
for either of them. Wherever an organ- 
ist of this mechanical and intractable 
class is master, the congregational sing- 
ing is ruined. 

It is generally the work of the organist 
to select the music, to play the instrument, 
and to train the choir and congregation ; 
though he is frequently under some direc- 
tion and control from the clergyman and 
the secretary of the choir committee. 

The production of the best possible con- 
gregational singing is impossible without 
the selection of the most suitable music. 
Congregations are not exclusively com- 
posed of musical artists and highly edu- 
cated musicians, and they never will be. 
Put together in one place of worship the 
choirs of St Paul’s Cathedral and West- 
minster Abbey, and let their only congre- 
gation be the professional singers in Lon- 
don ; let these meet together for worship 
on the Sabbath day; what music would 
they choose? Certainly they would never 
choose as their only psalmody some most 
difficult, elaborate, and highly ornamental 
music which too many provincial choirs 
murder in vain attempts to execute it, not 
for the good of the congregation, but for 
the glorification of themselves. Such a 
service of vocal artists as we are thinking 
of in London would be distinguished by 
the simple grandeur and stately reverence 
of its music. Let any one of the first 
vocal artists of the day have the choosing 
of the music for an ordinary congregation, 
and his first and only consideration would 
be which tunes will be best suited for 
united worship, which music comes best 
within the reach of all the people, and 
which tune will be most likely to unite 
them all in one melodious burst of praise. 
The music ought to be selected, not for 
the gratification of the organist or a few 
vain amateurs, but for the hearty reception 
and the musical quickening of all the con- 
gregation. 

The constant introduction of new tunes 
is a practice very injurious to congrega- 
tional singing. The people have not time 
to learn them, nor do they see the neces- 
sity for burdening their memory with a 
superfluous mass of music. It is not dif- 
ficult for the organist and choir with the 
music-books open before them to execute 
new tunes for their own pleasure; but 
their pleasure is not the chief end of vocal 
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worship; their only delectation ought to 
be in helping the congregation to sing; 
and this end can never be gained by con- 
stantly changing the music. Considering 
the limited musical attainments of con- 
gregations generally and the little time 
they can give to united practice, it is far 
the best to keep almost absolutely to one 
set of tunes; and we may rely upon it 
there never can be more than two tunes 
suitable for any one given hymn. When 
tune and hymn are suitably wedded to 
each other, and never separated, they re- 
call each other, and are most helpful to 
the soul in the service of song. 

Many people who are accustomed to an 
organ in public worship have never seri- 
ously formulated to themselves what the 
use of it is, or ought to be. Definite ideas 
and convictions on the right use of the 
organ in worship are needful for its high- 
est and best-received utility. The func- 
tion of the organ in relation to the voices 
of the congregation is to sustain them, to 
lead them, and to blend them. The ten- 
dency of a body of voices when singing is 
to droop, become ‘flat, and to fall into 
lower notes. This phenomenon has been 
proved again and again, and the members 
of any family may easily test it for them- 
selves. Strike a chord, and let several 
persons commence singing from it, and 
after they have sung several verses with- 
out being accompanied by the instrument, 
strike the same chord again, and you will 
find that the voices have fallen half a note 
or a note, probably a note and a half if 
the singers are uncultured. The organ 
prevents this falling tendency, because it 
supplies a platform of sound upon which 
the voices may rest, and they cannot even 
force themselves below the plane without 
harshness, discord, and all the disagreea- 
ble sounds of being out of tune. Congre- 
gations sing without notes, without mark- 
ing time, and have only the ear to guide 
them. Under these circum-_‘tances they 
cannot be kept together, unless they have 
some one to guide them, and this is what 
the organ and choir should do. The mel- 
ody should be so strongly marked by the 
organist that the congregation cannot 
mistake it as itis interpreted to them by 
the organ and the leading singer. Some- 
organists get such a handful of chords that 
it is next to impossible to tell what tune 
they are playing, and even the choir find 
it difficult to be sure of the air, and mark 
it distinctly. A skilful organist will 
remember that his chief duty is not to 
show how many notes his hands and feet 
can bring out of the instrument at once, 
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but how he can keep the congregation to 
the right time and tune ; and if he is firm 
and judicious he will mostly succeed. 
The practice of playing over the air before 
the singing begins is excellent, only some 
organists defeat the purpose of it by 
drowning the air in the rea of 
chords. The organist should always keep 
to a suitable speed, and the choir and con- 

egation should take their time entirely 
ions him. If you ask some religious peo- 
ple, “ Do you sing?” they will answer, 
“ Not alone ; but I can sing in the congre- 
gation, when. all are singing.” By this 
they really mean that they are destitute of 
the true intervals in the scale, that they 
cannot produce the singing voice prop- 
erly, and that the quality of their own 
voice is disagreeable to theirear. Their 
notes are miserably defective, and remind 
one of the working of a saw in which sev- 
eral of the teeth are broken out. A saw 
with complete teeth well set works evenly, 
but when some of the teeth are broken 
out it sticks and jerks, and the regular and 
even working of it is impossible. So the 
voices in which the intervals are not cor- 
rectly fixed work unevenly and in jerks, 
poewnngts | false notes, and an intermittent 
stream of sound disagreeable and out of 
tune. When such voices join in the 
congregational singing, these unpleasant- 
nesses are drowned in the general volume 
of sound, and so become less disagreeable 
to their owners than when singing alone. 
In a large congregation there must be 
many uncultured, and some very bad 
voices, and the result is that the united 
sound is not full, liquid, sweet, and smooth. 
It is rather full of cracks and crevices, and 
jagged, going roughly and hardly, like a 
ben en-toothed saw. The great advan- 
tage ofan organ is that it pours a stream 
of correct notes into the volume of sound 
coming from the congregation, neutraliz- 
ing and overpowering the incorrect notes, 
filling up the cracks and crevices, makin 
the combined music soft and liquid, an 
drawing the ear of the congregation to 
better expression. The extent to which 
an organ blends the voices is one of its 
greatest benefits. 

It may contribute something to the for- 
mation of a healthy public opinion against 
bad organ-playing in relation to public 
singing, if we point out some of the com- 
mon faults of defective and half-trained 
organists. In some instances, no mortal 
can tell what will be the time of the sing- 
ing from the speed at which the organist 
plays over the tune. It seems as though 
he were keeping the time a secret, only to 
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be disclosed when the congregational sing- 
ing actually began. Some players make 
the widest and most startling contrasts be- 
tween the loud and soft passages, and if 
these contrast-men could have their wa 
with the music, they would be satisfied wit 
nothing less than to pass at once from the 
soft flute to aloud peal of thunder. Grace- 
notes, runs and flourishes, such as were 
never written in hymn-tunes by any com- 
ser who was not an actual inmate ina 
unatic asylum, are put in by the organist 
to the gratification of his pride and the de- 
struction of everything like congregational 
singing. Perhaps the most painful and 
ludicrous performance by which a minister 
can be annoyed is the skipping and octave 
arpeggio with which some organists occa- 
sionally disturb the singing; they have 
only to go a little further and get some- 
body to shake a large bunch of keys in the 
orchestra in imitation of the tambourine, 
and then the suggestion of the leaping 
dance would be complete. Another instru- 
ment of torture, not unused by organists 
who occasionally become oblivious of the 
laws of good taste, consists in the abrupt 
and transient introduction of a few notes of 
the air played one or two octaves higher 
than the singing of the congregation. It 
suddenly begins, as it were, in the dis- 
tance, like the piping wind, and while the 
shrill whistle attracts the startled attention 
of everybody, those who are painfully used 
to the extravagant innovation resort to the 
old soliloquy: “ Here they are again, the 
drum and fife band, coming up behind the 
— Sometimes it is impossible to 
ear with any enjoyment the singing of 
the congregation by reason of the persist- 
ent loud playing of the organ. The per- 
former forgets that his work is not to 
overwhelm and drown the voices, but to 
help them, and develop them to the best 
advantage. Other organists have the habit 
of occasionally dying away ina whisper, as 
though they played best for the congrega- 
tion when the congregation could not hear 
their pedantic whispers. To sing with a 
whispering organ is like walking on thin 
ice. There is nothing to sustain the voices 
of the congregation, nothing to blend them, 
and nothing to give them confidence. A 
good and judicious organist will neither try 
to show off himself nor his instrument in 
the house of God. His sole aim will be 
to assist in giving musical expression to 
those devotional sentiments which are in 
the hymn, and which are often inspired 
afresh by good singing. The use of the 
organ stops is a severe test to the perform- 
er, and the result of mixing the stops often 
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indicates the difference between the true 
artist and the mere mechanical executant. 
Occasionally we have known an organist 
to be seized, in the midst of a solemn 
hymn, with a sudden fit of making the 
sound of his instrument as much unlike the 
human voice as possible ; the congregation 
may be singing correctly, heartily, and with 
good intonation, when, in an instant, the 
organ gives a positive shriek of unearthly 
noises, which passes through the congre- 
gation like an electric shock. If the 
preacher is not too disgusted to look into 
the faces of the people while the jar is upon 
their nerves, he will behold them sayin 
to themselves, “What has happened 
Where are all our voices going to? What 
has thrown them out of tune? Is the 
organ crazy, or does the player really know 
what he is doing?” We have heard organ- 
ists who were determined to assert them- 
selves by their loud playing. Using at 
least five times more power tnan they had 
any occasion to do, they gave neither the 
choir nor the congregation the slightest 
chance of making their voices sufficiently 
heard. Fora while the vocalists have tried 
to make themselves heard, but have been 
obliged to give up in despair, for the stout- 
est human lungs are no match for organ 
bellows worked by hydraulic pressure. 

Even if the generality of the members of 
religious congregations had received a very 
good education in vocal music, which they 
certainly have not, it would still be neces- 
sary to have a choir, if the highest success 
of congregational singing is to be obtained. 
There must be persons present who can 
be relied upon for the singing whenever 
that part of the worship is required. Ab- 
sence, indisposition, and all the various 
accidents of attendance to which congrega- 
tions are liable, show how needful it is to 
have a body of singers whose attendance 
and efficiency can trusted. What the 
organ is to the choir and the congregation, 
that the — is, or ou “ to be, to cr con- 
gregational singing. e singing of a ver 
good choir is the model me ‘which the 
congregational voice may mould and form 
itself. It is the work.of the choir to ani- 
mate the vocal powers of the congrega- 
tion, to call forth the congregational voice, 
and to lead and sustain it by filling the ears 
of the people with correct and pleasing 
sounds. Rightly used the choir-singing is 
as a melodious fountain from which the 
voices of the congregation may derive mu- 
sical life and artistic nourishment. 

It is only in large towns, and where 
money is no object, that the best choirs can 
be obtained, and while it may be cheerfully 
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admitted that the best artists should be 
.well paid, it is greatly to be regretted that 
the gratuitous services of well-trained ama- 
teurs are not sufficiently available. There 
are many who can and ought to sing with- 
out money and without price, and as some 
of these believe that the singing service is 
a part of divine service, it is a pity they do 
not come forward and do it without being 
paid for it. 

The churches can do no more than make 
the best use of the materials they can com- 
mand, and most of us must wait a long 
time for the ideal, if it ever comes at all. 
As to how many singers there should be 
in the choir depends upon the size of the 
congregation and the means at command. 
If the highest efficiency is the only ques- 
tion to be considered and the means at 
command are ample, the answer is easy. 
Four bases, two baritones, two tenors, two 
sopranos, two contraltos, and eight boys, 
twenty in all, would make an admirable 
choir. There are those who object alto- 
gether to having females in a choir, but 
that is a question not within the province 
of discussion for this article. 

One of the greatest musical necessities 
of our time is the supply of a sufficient 
number of competent teachers of choir 
and congregational singing, and until this 
want is supplied, the psalmody of the peo- 
ple will never be what it ought to be. 
So much in it depends upon instruction 
and so little upon originality and inven- 
tion for all the ordinary uses of art, that 
unless competent teaching is supplied, a 
high degree of excellence can never be 
attained. It is altogether a mistake to 
Suppose that because a gentleman can teach 
the piano or the organ, he can therefore 
teach singing. The organist, as such, may 
teach the choir to sing in time and tune, 
he may show them the difference between 
piano and forte, and that is about all he 
can do, unless he himself is specially 
gifted, or has been specially instructed in 
the vocal art. The teaching of singing is 
an art of itself, which in ordinary circum- 
stances cannot be taught unless it has 
been learned. In private life, no person 
who wishes to attain to a high degree of 
excellence will ever think of completing 
their vocal studies without taking lessons 
from one specially distinguished for teach- 
ing singing, and everybody knows that 
vocal artists must finish their preparations 
in Italy. It is nota question whether the 
choir or congregation can be taught to 
sing in time and tune, for that is chiefly 
mechanical work. Two people may sing 
the same piece of music with equal me- 
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chanical correctness, and yet the music 
which they produce may be only a speci- 
men of the delightful and the uninterest- 
ing; and all the difference is made by the 
production and management of the voice 
and by taste. It is in these three last 
things that choirs and congregations fail, 
and it is in these especially that they need 
to be instructed. To produce the voice in 
the best way, to accustom the ear and the 
imagination to scale practice, and the prac- 
tice of various and correct intervals, is the 
essential preliminary of all excellent sing- 
ing. But the organist cannot impart what 
he does not possess; and for this work 
special teachers are required all over the 
country. Such disciplinary practice-ought 
to form a part of the work of all choirs and 
congregations when they come together for 
exercise in congregational music. Such 
discipline of voice is imperatively needed, 
but how difficult it is to enforce it! Many 
organists will not take the trouble, and 
many singers would think it beneath them 
to go through the drill. They want to sing 
tunes, tunes, only tunes. ith them that 
is everything. 

Superior choir-masters might get a very 
good living, and by employing them the 
singing of the churches might be greatly 
improved. The masses are in the dark as 
to the best methods of producing the sing- 
ing voice, and who shall enlighten them? 
Unfortunately when men have come for- 
ward to teach congregational singing, they 
have sometimes proved themselves only 
musical quacks. Some new invention, 
some royal road to success, and some new 
tune-book have been their pride and joy; 
and six months after their departure, the 
congregations who took their lessons have 
sung no better than they did before. 

Any organist who has totrain achoir or 
congregation, or both, will find great as- 
sistance in Helmore’s “ Church Choirs,” 
published by Masters, price one shilling. 
It is an excellent little book for the essen- 
tial principles of producing and managing 
the singing voice, and its exercise should 
be practised again and again. It is indis- 
pensable for the choir and congregation 
to be drilled in producing the voice, and 
in such exercises as will develop the notes, 
and give them fulness, firmness, sweetness, 
and precision. 

It may not be out of place to note some 
of the blemishes and defects of choir- 
singing as they have been sometimes pain- 
fully realized through a long and various 
course of observation. Itis no easy mat- 
ter so to subdue the pride and individual- 
ity of choir-singers as to induce them to 
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‘blend their voices together. Each, in 
‘some instances, seems inclined to make 
-his part separate and independent from 
‘all the rest; and so it sounds. not like 
‘twenty voices flowing into one common re- 
-sult, but twenty voices with twenty inde- 
pendentresults. The toute ensemble of the 
choir and congregation voices is a prime 
essential for superior congregational song. 
When all the voices mingle and unite in 
‘producing one strain of sound the intona- 
tion is perfect. The individual voices still 
give coloring to the whole, but the indi- 
vidual distinctness is not detrimental to 
the intermingling. This excellent effect 
cannot be produced without study and 
practice. The singers should try to sing 
into each other’s voices so that there may 
be unity and sympathy of tone. There 
are choir-singers who imagine that this 
‘unity comes as a matter of course. They 
do not practise together, they are not used 
to each other’s voices, and when they pass 
into the performance of their music on the 
Sabbath their rendering of it is marked, not 
by the blending and interfusion of voices, 
but by that multitudinous and separate 
enunciation of sound which makes the 
true musician feel that the organ is vainl 
trying to blend a number of incohesive, self- 
willed, and antagonistic notes. Very often 
in country choirs and congregations one 
or two singers appear to be determined to 
set up for themselves. They are anxious 
‘that their voice should be heard separately 
from all the rest, and this they easily 
‘accomplish if their voice is at all strong. 
They give their voice what is called “a 
sort of twang” or “ unusual flavor,” to the 
‘delight of their own vanity, and to the dis- 
gust of all educated musicians. This un- 
enviable distinction is generally gained by 
‘purposely singing out of tune; either too 
‘flat or too sharp, as the case may be; or 
‘perhaps both in turn fora change. These 
‘peculiar “ twangs ” are out of place in wor- 
ship, and whatever gratification of individ- 
‘ual vanity they may bring, they ought to be 
put down for the sake of art and reverence. 
It is the ambition of some singers to 
“sing people down,” as it is called. Such 
self-asserting musicians strain themselves 
to the uttermost, not so much to make 
‘themselves heard as to prevent other peo- 
‘ple from being heard. They go to the 
very verge of shouting and bawling to 
prove what a powerful voice they have. 
‘This overpowering rant completely pre- 
‘vents any approach to delicate expression. 
‘Where it prevails there is no harmony. 
‘The music is of the roughest and coarsest 
‘kind, in fact itis hideous, 
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If the reader is a minister, and happens 
to give out his hymns a verse at a time, 
instead of allowing the much better way 
of singing the hymn through without a 
break, he will sometimes find himself com- 
pletely bewildered by the pronunciation of ° 
the choir behind him. Only forget what 
verse you gave out last, through thinking 
about your sermon, and you will be com- 
pletely bewildered as to what verse to give 
out next. Itis very often impossible for 
any human being to make out what words 
the choir behind you are singing. You 
have to strain your ears to the uttermost 
to catch the faintest indication of the 
words. All this tormenting gabble and 
slur of indistinct and slovenly pronuncia- 
tion is the sole result of inattention and 
bad training. By all means let it be re- 
formed both by teachers and singers. 

In some ordinary places of worship, an- 
thems are attempted. It is not for us to 
discuss the question here whether or not 
anthems are adapted for the religious pur- 
poses of worship. One thing is clear: they 
ought not to be undertaken, unless they 
can be rendered well. For ordinary choirs 
to attempt them is only to bring them- 
selves under the censure and ridicule of 
competent judges. In an artistical point 
of view, ordinary choirs gratify none but 
themselves and others like them by their 
incompetent and blundering attempts to 
execute anthem parts. The result is a rev- 
elation of individual weakness which would 
be better hidden in the common mass of 
general song. We never remember hear- 
ing a single anthem rendered by any ordi- 
nary choir which was worth listening to. 
Many of the performances are little bet- 
ter than a painful burlesque upon art and 
religion. The best choirs alone should 
attempt music of this kind. The reader 
who wants to hear this kind of music to 
perfection must go to St. Paul’s or West- 
minster Abbey. 

Much more might be got out of the 
Sunday schools for congregational and 
choir-singing, with a little pains and good 
judgment. There are sweet singing voices 
in every Sunday school, and if they were 
only picked out and carefully trained, 
would be of great use. Every Sunday 
school should have a singing class for 
occasional practice on a week-day. It 
would not cost much of expense or labor. 
to raise the general character of Sunday- 
school singing, and this would tell bene- 
ficially though indirectly on the congrega- 
tions. The ee anniversary is 
a fine opportunity for the scholars. They 
take great interest in it, and are often very 
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diligent in getting up their music for it. 
Boys and girls can be greatly interested 
in public singing on the Sabbath, as is 
evident in their diligence and eagerness 
in relation to the Sunday-school anniver- 
sary. 

About the worst use a congregation can 
make of a choir is to leave it to do the 
singing for the people. To say nothing of 
human worship by proxy, the congrega- 
tion which leaves the choir to do all the 
singing misses many advantages. Yet 
this is too often the case, and in some 
quarters increasingly so. In too many 
ene of worship, the work of the choir is 

ecoming a separate and independent per- 
formance, and the body of the congrega- 
tion look on with indifference, or listen 
with interest, as the case may be. You 
may call it a Sunday concert in the house 
of God, but never call it congregational 
worship when the people pay little heed to 
the singing, and take little personal part in 
it. Either the congregations should take 
more part and interest in the vocal wor- 
ship, or leave it to the choir altogether, 
merely following them, programme in 
hand, as at an oratorio. Few congrega- 
tions are prepared for such a decision as 
would exclude them altogether from the 
singing part of worship except as lis- 
teners. Then, if they would not give up 
their right to sing, let them show their ap- 
preciation of the privilege by more skilful 
and hearty singing. 

Good congregational singing is not to be 
had without toil and cost. If it could 
come by merely wishing for it, then many 
congregations would sing much better than 
they do. They need to inform themselves 
what really is good congregational singing, 
and then lay themselves out for it accord- 
ingly. A minister cannot from the pulpit 
give much advice about singing ; still less 
can he go into the details of art criticism. 
A few remarks occasionally calling upon 
all the congregation to join more heartily 
in the singing, is the most that he can un- 
dertake with propriety and success. The 
congregation needs to be called together 
apart from worship, and solely for prac- 
tice and instruction in the vocal art. 
skilful and judicious teacher can soon 
point out the usual faults, and lead them 
on by intelligent practice to better work. 
. Occasional practice in congregational 
singing is indispensable, and there is no 
first-class work done without it. The ex- 
ercises for the production of the voice 
should be gone through, as also exercises 
in the different intervals and through vari- 
ous keys. A month’s practice of this kind 





will be of more use for improvement than 
the singing of a hundred tunes. 

Those who take part in the psalmody of 
the congregation should be encouraged to 
practice the exercises at home. The 
unison practice has many advantages, but 
it does not supersede private practice. 
The defects of the voice may be pointed 
out very clearly in the singing class. They 
can be most effectually corrected by pri- 
vate practice ; and those who will persevere 
in private for only half an hour a day will 
soon be able to make a better public con- 
tribution to the general worship of song. 

If too many cooks spoil the broth, it is 
equally true that too many tune-books 
spoil the singing. One or two tune-books 
may be used at home for family practice, 
but six or seven books do more harm than 
good. Many families have given up alto- 
gether practising the psalmody of their 
church, because they have neither time 
nor patience to pick the tunes out of many 
books. One tune-book, even if somewhat 
inferior, well known to the families of the 
congregation, and constantly used by them 
at home, is better than a dozen volumes of 
tunes to which they have no access. Ref- 
erence has been made to the popular sing- 
ing of the Ritualists. Their success is 
greatly owing to the all but universal use 
of one tune-book, “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.” It is for the want of this unity, 
among other causes, that the Wesleyans 
have fallen off in their singing. There is 
no other Church in which so many differ- 
ent tune-books are used; this may be 
partly caused by the fact that the Wesley- 
ans have published no new tune-book for 
many years past. Since this article was 
written the evil has been remedied, and a 
new Methodist tune-book has just been 
given to the people. It is having a large 
circulation, and is pronounced by compe- 
tent judges to be a very excellent work, 
and admirably suited for its purpose. The 
sooner it is used in all the choirs and con- 
— the sooner will the Wesleyans 

e on the road to their old fame for hearty, 
united, and congregational singing all over 
the land. In some churches it is the cus- 


A|tom to announce the name of the tune, 


and where not more than one or two tune- 


‘books are used this is a good plan. The 


people may then have their tune-books in 
the pews, and those who can sing from 
notes may do so. 

Familiarity with many congregations 
and their ways of singing enables one to 
sketch with passable accuracy some of the 
faults to be avoided. If the place were 
not sacred, it would be highly amusing to 
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listen to the grotesque attempts made to ex- 
temporize parts or “seconds,” as they are 
called, in the congregational singing. You 
may be listening gravely enough, and the 
music may be going quite steadily, when 
all of a sudden somebody near you breaks 
out with a little solo of AZs (it is — 
the men that do it) own; and before you 
can recover your surprise, the ludicrous 
little solo has done its work by gratifying 
the vanity of its author, who ne ane 
submerges himself in the general sound. 
On one occasion, when Sir William Fair- 
bairn was in France, he had to explain to 
his host the nature of home-brewed ale. 
In the course of the same visit he was 
asked to perform on the violin, when he 
astonished the party by giving them his 
best tune, “The Keel Row.” It was a 
wretched performance, and the excited 
host, unable to bear it any longer, ex- 
claimed in broken English, “Top, top, 
monsieur; egad that be home-brewed 
music.” How much better it would be 
if the extemporizing soloists in the house 
of God would keep their “home-brewed 
music” to themselves ! 

Grace-notes are great favorites with 
many amateur musicians, and the taste 
for them needs to be kept under very 
severe restraint. Turns, shakes, and ca- 
denzas are well enough as put down by 
the author of the music, and in the execu- 
tion of great artists are sometimes en- 
chanting, but for ordinary organists to be 
quavering, trilling, turning, and shaking 
is to distract attention and spoil the music 
by breaking in upon its steady, plain, and 
—— harmony. Yet who has not 

een annoyed by the unreasonable grace- 
notes of the organist in the gallery and 
the singer in the pew? 

Some individual singers in congrega- 
tions might be called jerkers and spout- 
ers from the way in which they perform. 
As if seized by some sudden impulse, they 
start out of the ordinary level of their 
singing, and annoy their oro by 
rushing into a violent jerk, and by fits and 
starts they do this through all the hymn. 
You might think from their steady quiet- 
ness that they had settled into the regular 
emission of even sounds; but before you 
have time to come to this conclusion they 
put on a violent spurt like some hurried 
and nervous oarsman. Probably they 
think they have got hold of a striking 
style, but they are alone in their opinion. 
People must sing regularly and always if 
they wish to make a complete and consci- 
entious contribution to this part of divine 
worship, 
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There are good and bad notes in most 
voices. On one occasion in Italy, a com- 
poser, wishing to get rid of one of his 
opera singers, wrote his solos for the 
objectionable artist so as to bring in all 
his worst notes very frequently. The 
singer soon resigned his post. The dif- 
ference between the good and bad notes 
in the same voice are sometimes strikingl 
brought out even in divine worship. x 
man finds out his best note, and makes it 
his pet note. Whenever his pet note 
occurs in the tune he feels he must make 
the most of his only chance. So he holds 
the note as if he loved it far more than all 
the others; holds it as if he could not let 
it go: the result is, that he breaks the 
time, and if his voice is strong, a number 
of the people are thrown out with him. 
We do not say, glory in your worst notes ; 
but beware of your pet notes, and do not 
break the time by holding them beyond 
the proper length. 

Individual faults in congregational sing- 
ing are not the only ones; there are others 
of a general character. One of the most 
common is that of dragging the time, 
especially in villages. There seems a 
natural tendency in some congregations 
to go slower and slower, and the slower 
the time of their music the more weary 
they become. This excessive slow sing- 
ing is quite as fatiguing to the voice as 
very rapid singing; in fact it is rather 
more so, because each note has to be held 
much longer. The result is, that the 
singing, when the fault is unchecked, de- 
— into a sleepy and oppressive 

rawl. Unless the organist and choir are 
very true and firm to their time, they will 
find it impossible to keep the congregation 
from falling into this disagreeable defect. 
If congregations would always follow the 
lead ro the organ and choir, they might 
keep out of this fault effectually. 

Occasionally it appears as if the singing 
of the congregation were being carried on 
in two separate divisions. Owing to inat- 
tention or the misleading influence of one 
or two strong voices in a particular part 
of the congregation, the singing becomes 
divided, and one division will find itself 
half a bar behind the other. It is well 
when the chasm closes, and the voices 
come together again, but it would be much 
better if the gulf were never allowed to 
yawn. 

There are organists, choirs, and con- 
gregations to whom most of these stric- 
tures would only slightly apply; but the 
vocal worship of all popular assemblies 
would be greatly improved by increased 
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and more intelligent attention to the true 
art of singing; and to stimulate this we 
have written with no unkindness, and with 
every good wish for the prosperity of the 
art, and the happiness of those concerned 
in it. Even in a human point of view, 
there are few influences more refreshing 
than those of good congregational psal- 
mody. It has been our happy fortune, 
though, alas! not often, to be elevated and 
charmed by beautiful congregational sing- 
ing. The tune was suitable to the words; 
no voice made itself heard by disagreeable 
distinction from the rest; the voice notes 
and the organ notes flowed into each other, 
and, blending together, rolled on in one 
sweet, strong, full, and liquid stream of 
song; and as we felt the firmness and 
precision of the music, and watched the 
delicate shadings of expression, as_ the 
compact and polished tones were poured 
through their finished course, we could not 
help exclaiming, would that every organist 
and choir and congregation were equally 
successful in art and refined in musical 
taste ! 


[Published by arrangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.] 





MACLEOD OF DARE. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 





CHAPTER IV. 
WONDER-LAND. 


A COOL evening in June, the club win- 
dows open, a clear twilight shining over 
Pall Mall, and a ¢é¢e-d-¢éte dinner at a 
small, clean, bright table — these are not 
the conditions in which a young man should 
show impatience. And yet the cunning 
dishes which Mr. Ogilvie, who had a cer- 
tain pride in his club, though it was only 
one of the junior institutions, had placed 
before his friend, met with but scant curi- 
osity: Macleod would rather have handed 
questions of cookery over to his cousin 
Janet. Nor did he pay much heed to his 
companion’s sage advice as to the sort of 
club he should have himself proposed at, 
with a view to getting elected in a dozen or 
fifteen years. A young man is apt to let 
his life at forty shift for itself. 

“You seem very anxious to see Miss 
White again,” said Mr. Ogilvie, with a 
slight smile. 

“I wish to make all the friends I can 
while I am in London,” said Macleod. 
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“ What shall I do in this howling wilder- 
ness when you go back to Aldershot ?” 

“T don’t think Miss Gertrude White 
will be of much use to you. Colonel Ross 
may be. Or Lord Beauregard. But you 
cannot expect young ladies to take you 
about.” 

“No?” said Macleod, gravely; “that is 
a great . . 

Mr. Ogilvie, who, with all his knowledge 
of the world, and of wines, and cookery, 
and women, and what not, had sometimes 
an uneasy consciousness that his compan- 
ion was covertly laughing at him, here pro- 
posed that they should have a cigar before 
walking up to the Piccadilly Theatre ; but 
as it was now ten minutes to eight, Mac- 
leod resolutely refused. He begged to be 
considered a country’ person, anxious to 
see the piece from the beginning. And so 
they put on their light top-coats over their 
evening dress, and walked up to the thea- 
tre. 

A distant sound of music, an odor of 
escaped gas, a perilous descent of a cork- 
screw staircase, a drawing aside of heavy 
curtains, and then a blaze of yellow light 
shining within this circular building, on its 
red satin and gilt plaster, and on the spa- 
cious picture of a blue Italian lake, with 
peacocks on the wide stoneterraces. The 
noise at first was bewildering. The leader 
of the orchestra was sawing away-at his 
violin as savagely as if he were calling on 
his company to rush up and seize a bat- 
tery of guns. What was the melody that 
was being banged about by the trombones, 
and blared aloud by the shrill cornets, 
and sawed across by the infuriated violins? 
“When the heart of a man is oppressed 
with care.” The cure was never insisted 
on with such an angry vehemence. 

Recovering from the first shock of this 
fierce noise, Macleod began to look around 
this strange place, with its magical colors 
and its profusion of gilding; but nowhere 


in the half-empty stalls or behind the lace - 


curtains of the boxes could he make out 
the visitor of whom he was in search. 
Perhaps she was not coming, then? Had 
he sacrificed the evening all for nothing? 
As regarded the theatre or the piece to be 
played, he had not the slightest interest in 
either. The building was very pretty, no 
doubt; but it was only, in effect, a supe- 
rior sort of booth; and as for the trivial 
amusement of watching a number of peo- 
ple strut across a stage and declaim —or 
perhaps make fools of themselves to raise 
a laugh — that was not at all to his liking. 
It would have been different had he been 
able to talk to the girl who had shown 
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such a strange interest in the gloomy sto- 
ries of the northern seas ; perhaps, though 
he would scarcely have admitted this to 
himself, it might have been different if 
only he had been allowed to see her at 
some distance. But her being absent alto- 
gether? The more the seats in the stalls 
were filled — reducing the chances of her 
coming —the more empty the theatre 
seemed to become. 

“ At least we can go —_ to that house 
you mentioned,” said he to his companion. 

“Oh, don’t be disappointed yet,” said 
Ogilvie ; “ I know she will be here.” 

“ With Mrs. Ross?” 

“Mrs. Ross comes very often to this 
theatre. Itis the correct thing todo. It 
is high art. All the people are raving 
about the chief actress; artists painting 
her portrait; poets writing sonnets about 
her different characters —no end of a 
fuss. And Mrs. Ross is very proud that 
so distinguished a person is her particular 
friend.” 

“ Do you mean the actress ?” 

“ Yes; and makes her the big feature of 
her parties at present ; and society is rather 
inclined to make a pet of her too — pat- 
ronizing high art, don't you know. It’s 
wonderful what you can do in that way. 
If a duke wants a clown to make fellows 
laugh after a Derby dinner, he gets him to 
his house and makes him dance; and if 
the papers find it out, it is only raising the 
moral status of the pantomime. Of course 
it is different with Mrs. Ross’s friend: she 
is all right socially.” 

The garrulous boy was stopped by the 
sudden cessation of the music; and then 
the Italian lake and the peacocks disap- 
peared into unknown regions above; and 
behold! in their place a spacious hall was 
revealed — not the bare and simple hall at 
Castle Dare with which Macleod was 
familiar, but a grand apartment, filled with 
old armor and pictures and cabinets, and 
showing glimpses of a balcony and fair 

ardens beyond. There were two figures 
in this hall, and they spoke —in the high 
and curious falsetto of the stage. Mac- 
leod paid no more heed to them than if 
they had been marionettes. For one thing, 
he could not foiiow their speech very well ; 
but, in any case, what interest could he 
have in listening to this old lawyer explain- 
ing to the stout lady that the family affairs 
were grievously involved? He was still 
intently watching the newcomers who 
Straggled in, singly or in pairs, to the 
stalls. When a slight motion of the white 
curtains showed that some one was enter- 
ing one of the boxes, the corner of the 
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box was regarded with as earnest a as 
ever followed the movements of a herd of 
red deer in the misty chasms of Ben-an- 
Sloich. What concern had he in the 
troubles of this overdressed and stout lady 
who was bewailing her misfortunes and 
wringing her bejewelled hands ? 

Suddenly his heart seemed to stand still 
altogether. It was a light, glad laugh — 
the sound of a voice he knew —that 
seemed to have pierced him as with a rifle- 
ball; and at the same moment from the 
green shimmer of foliage in the balcony 
there ere into the glare of the hall a 
young girl with life and laughter and a 
merry carelesness in her face and eyes. 
She threw her arm around her mother’s 
neck and kissed her. She bowed to the 
legal person. She flung her garden hat on 
to a couch, and got up on a chair to get 
fresh seed put in for her canary. It was 
all done so simply and naturally and grace- 
fully that in an instant a fire of life and 
reality sprang into the whole of this sham 
thing. The woman was no longer a mari- 
onette, but the anguish-stricken mother of 
this gay and heedless girl. And when the 
daughter jumped down from the chair 
again — ner canary on her finger — and 
when she came forward to pet and caress 
and remonstrate with her mother, and 
when the glare of the lights flashed on the 
merry eyes, and on the white teeth and 
laughing lips, there was no longer any 
doubt possible. Macleod’s face was quite 
pale. He took the programme from Ogil- 
vie’s hand, and for a minute or two stared 
mechanically at the name of Miss Ger- 
trude White printed on the pink-tinted 
paper. He gave it him back without a 
word. Ogilvie only smiled; he was proud 
of the surprise he had planned. 

And now the fancies and recollections 
that came rushing into Macleod’s head 
were of a sufficiently chaotic and bewilder- 
ing character. He tried to separate that 
grave and gentle and sensitive girl he had 
met at Prince’s Gate from this gay mid- 
cap, and he could not at all succeed. His 
heart laughed with the laughter of this 
wild creature ; he enjoyed the discomfiture 
and despair of the old lawyer as she stood 
before him twirling her garden hat by a 
solitary ribbon; and when the small white 
fingers raised the canary to be kissed by 
the pouting lips, the action was more 
graceful than anything he had ever seen in 
the world. But where was the silent and 
serious girl who had listened with such 
rapt attention to his tales of passion and 
revenge, who seemed to have some myste- 
rious Tonging for those gloomy shores he 
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rived and was seated there, he would 
eage d have been surprised. As it was, 


came from, who had sung with such ex- 
quisite pathos “A wee bird cam’ to our 
ha’ door”? Her cheek had turned white 
when she heard cf the fate of the son of 
Maclean: surely that sensitive and vivid 
imagination could not belong to this auda- 
cious girl, with her laughing, and teasings, 
and demure Ey! ? 

Society had not been talking about the 
art of Mrs. Ross’s protégée for nothing ; 
and that art soon made short work of 
Keith Macleod’s doubts. The fair stran- 
ger he had met at Prince’s Gate vanished 
into mist. Here was the real woman ; and 
all the trumpery business of the theatre, 
that he would otherwise have regarded 
with indifference or contempt, became a 
real and living thing, insomuch that he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of this spoiled child 
with a breathless interest and a beating 
heart. The spell was on him. Oh, why 
should she be so proud to this poor lover, 
who stood so meekly before her? “Co- 
quette, coquette” (Macleod could have 
cried to her), “ the days are not always full 
of sunshine; life is not all youth and 
beauty and high spirits; you may come to 
repent of your pride and your cruelty.” 
He had no jealousy against the poor youth, 
who took his leave; he pitied him, but it 
was for her sake; he seemed to know that 
evil days were coming, when she would 
long for the solace of an honest man’s love. 
And when the trouble came — as speedily 
it did —and when she stood bravely up at 
first to meet her fate, and when she broke 
down for a time, and buried her face in her 
hands, and cried with bitter sobs, the tears 
were running down his face. Could the 
merciful heavens see such grief, and let the 
wicked triumph? And why was there no 
man to succor her? Surely some times 
arise in which the old law is the good law, 
and a man will trust to his own right arm 
to put things straight in the world. To 
look at her !— could any man refuse? And 
now she rises and goes away, and all the 
glad summer-time and the sunshine have 
gone, and the cold wind shivers through 
the trees, and it breathes only of farewell. 
Farewell, O miserable one ! the way is dark 
before you, and youare alone. Alone, and 
no man near to help. 

Macleod was awakened from his trance. 
The act drop was let down; there was a 
stir throughout the theatre ; young Ogilvie 
turned to him. 

“ Don’t you see who has come into that 
corner box up there ?” 

If he had been told that Miss White, just 
come up from Prince’s Gate, in her plain 
black dress and blue beads, had just ar- 





he looked up and saw Colonel Ross tak- 
ing his seat, while the figure of a lady was 
partially visible behind the lace curtain. 

“TI wonder how often Mrs. Ross has 
seen this piece,” Ogilvie said. “And I 
think Colonel Ross is as profound a be- 
liever in Miss White as his wife is. Will 
you go up and see them now?” 

“ No,” Macleod said absently. 

“T shall tell them,” said the facetious 
boy, as he rose and got hold of his crush 
hat, “that you are meditating a leap on to 
—— to rescue the distressed dam- 
sel. 

And then his conscience smote him. 

“ Mind you,” said he, “ I think it is aw- 
fully good myself. I can’t pump up any 
enthusiasm for most things that people 
rave about, but I do think this girl is un- 
commonly clever. And then she always 
dresses like a lady.” 

With this high commendation, Lieuten- 
ant Ogilvie left, and made his way up-stairs 
to Mrs. Ross’s box. Apparently he was 
well received there, for he did not make his 
appearance again at the beginning of the 
next act, nor, indeed, until it was nearly 
over. 

The dream-world opens again; and now 
it is a beautiful garden, close by the ruins 
of an old abbey, and fine ladies are walking 
about there. But what does he care for 
these marionettes uttering meaningless 
phrases? They have no more interest for 
him than the sham ivy on the sham ruins, 
so long as that one bright, speaking, pa- 
thetic face is absent: and the story they 
are carrying forward is for him no story at 
all, for he takes no heed of its details in 


his anxious watching for her appearance. . 


The sides of this garden are mysteriously 
divided: by which avenue shall she ap- 
proach? Suddenly he hears the low voice 
— she comes nearer. Now let the,world 
laugh again! But, alas! when she does 
appear, it is in the company of her lover, 
and it is only to bid him good-by. Why 
does the coward hind take her at her word ? 
A stick, a stone, a wave of the cold sea, 
would be more responsive to that deep and 
tremulous voice, which has now no longer 
any of the arts of a wilful coquetry about 
it, but is altogether as self-revealing as the 
generous abandonment of hereyes. The 
poor cipher! he is not the man to woo and 
win and carry off this noble woman, the 
unutterable soul-surrender of whose look 
has the courage of despair in it. He bids 
her farewell. The tailor’s dummy retires. 
And she? in her agony, is there no one to 
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comfort her? They have demanded this 
sacrifice in the name of duty, and she has 
consented : ought not that to be enough to 
comfort her? Then other people appear, 
from other parts of the garden, and there is 
a Babel of tongues. He hears nothing; 
but he follows that sad face, until he could 
imagine that he listens to the throbbing ot 
her aching heart. 

And then, as the phantasms of the stage 
come and go, and fortune plays many 
pranks with these puppets, the piece draws 
near toan end. And now, as it appears, 
every thing is reversed, and it is the poor 
lover who is in grievous trouble, while she 
is restored to the proud position of her 
coquetries and wilful graces again, with all 
her friends smiling around her, and life 
lying fair before her. She meets him by 
accident. Suffering gives him a certain 
sort of dignity; but how is one to retain 
patience with the blindness of this in- 
sufferable ass? Don’t you see, man— 
don’t you see that she is waiting to throw 
herself into your arms? and you, you 
poor ninny, are giving yourself airs, and 
doing the grand heroic! And then the 
shy coquetry comes in again. The pa- 
thetic eyes are full of a grave compassion, 
if he must really never see her more. The 
cat plays with the poor mouse, and pre- 
tends that really the tender remy be gone 
away at last. He will take this half of a 
broken sixpence back: it was given in 
happier times. If ever he should marry, 
he will know that one far away prays for 
his happiness. And if —if these unwom- 
anly tears—— And suddenly the crass 
idiot discovers that she is laughing at him, 
and that she has secured him and bound 
him as completely as a fly fifty times wound 
round by a spider. The crash of ap- 
plause that accompanied the lowering of 
the curtain stunned Macleod, who had not 
quite come back from dream-land. And 
then, amid a confused roar, the curtain 
was drawn a bit back, and she was led — 
timidly smiling,so that her eyes seemed 
to take in all the theatre at once —across 
the stage by that same poor fool of a 
lover; and she had two or three bouquets 
thrown her, notably one from Mrs. Ross’s 
box. Then she disappeared, and the 
lights were lowered, and there was a dull 
shuffling of people getting their cloaks 
and hats and going away. 

“ Mrs. Ross wants to see you for a min- 
ute,” Ogilvie said. 

“* Yes,” Macleod answered absently. 

“And we have time yet, if you like, to 

et into a hansom and dan along to Lady 
eauregard’s.” 
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Bort CHAPTER V. 
IN PARK LANE. 


THEY found Mrs. Ross and her hus- 
band waiting in the corridor above. 

“ Well, how did you like it?” she said. 

He could not answer off-hand. He was 
afraid he might say too much. 

“It is like her singing,” he stammered 
at length. “I am not used to these 
things. I have never seen anything like 
that before.” 

“We shall soon have her in a better 
piece,” Mrs. Ross said. “It is being 
written for her. That is very pretty, but 
slight. She is capable of greater things.” 

“She is capable of anything,” said 
Macleod simply, “if she can make you 
believe that such nonsense is real. I 
looked at the others. What did they say 
or do better than mere pictures in a book ? 
But she — it is like magic.” 

“ And did Mr. Ogilvie give you my mes- 
sage?” said Mrs. Ross. “My husband 
and I are going down to see a yacht-race 
on the Thames to-morrow— we did not 
think of it till this evening any more than 
we expected to find you here. We came 
along to try to get Miss White to go with 
us. Will you join our little party?” 

“Oh yes, certainly —thank you very 
much,” Macleod said eagerly. 

“ Then you'd better meet us at Charing 
Cross, at ten sharp,”’ Colonel Ross said ; 
“so don’t let Ogilvie keep you up too late 
with brandy and soda. A special will take 
us down.” 

“ Brandy and soda!” Mr. Ogilvie ex- 
claimed. “I am going to take him along 
for a few minutes to Lady Beauregard’s — 
surely that is proper enough; and I have 
to get down by the ‘cold-meat’ train to 
Aldershot, so hove won’t be much brandy 
and soda for me. Shail we go now, Mrs. 
Ross?” 

“I am waiting for an answer,” Mrs. 
Ross said, looking along the corridor. 

Was it possible, then, that she herself 
should bring the answer to this message 
that had been sent her — stepping out of 
the dream-world in which she had disap- 
peared with her lover? And how would 
she look as she came along this narrow 
passage? Like the arch coquette of this 
land of gaslight and glowing colors? or 
like the pale, serious, proud girl who was 
fond of sketching the elm at Prince’s 
Gate? A strange nervousness possessed 
him as he thought she might suddenl 
appear. He did not listen to the tal 
between Colonel Ross and Mr. Ogilvie. 
He did not notice that this small party 
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was obviously regarded as being in the 
way by the attendants who were puttin 

out the lights and shutting the doors o 
the boxes. Then the man came along. 

“Miss White’s compliments, ma’am, 
and she will be very pleased to meet you 
at Charing Cross at ten to-morrow.” 

“And Miss White is a very brave young 
lady to attempt _ thing of the kind,” 
observed Mr. Ogilvie confidentially, as 
they all went down the stairs; “for if the 
yachts should get becalmed off the Nore, 
or off the Mouse, 1 wonder how Miss 
White will get back to London in time?” 

“Oh, we shall take care of that,” said 
Colonel Ross. “Unless there is a good 
steady breeze we sha’n’t go at all ;'we shall 
spend a happy day at Rosherville, or have 
a look at the pictures at Greenwich. We 
sha’n’t get Miss White into trouble. Good- 
by, Ogiivie. Good-bye, Sir Keith. Re- 
member ten o’clock, Charing Cross.” 

They stepped into their carriage and 
drove off. 

“ Now,” said Macleod’s companion, 
“are you tired?” 

“Tired? 1 have done nothing all day.” 

“ Shall we get into a hansom and drive 
along to Lady Beauregard’s ?” 

“ Certainly, if you like. I suppose they 
won’t throw you over again.” 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Ogilvie, as he omce 
more adventured his person in a cab. 
“ And I can tell you it is much better — if 
you look at the thing philosophically, as 
poor wretches like you and me must —to 
drive to a crush in a hansom than in your 
own carriage. You don’t worry about 
your horses being kept out in the rain; 

ou can come away at any moment; there 
is no fussing with servants, and rows be- 
cause your man has got out of the rank — 
HOLD uP!” 

Whether it was the yell or not, the 
horse recovered from the slight stumble ; 
and no harm befell the two daring travel- 
lers. 

“These vehicles give one some excite- 
ment,” Macleod said—or rather roared, 
for Piccadilly was full of carriages. “A 
squall in Loch Scridain is nothing to 
them.” 

“You'll get used to them in time,” was 
the complacent answer. 

They dismissed the hansom at the cor- 
ner a Piccadilly, and walked up Park 


Lane, so as to avoid waiting in the rank 
of carriages. Macleod accompanied his 
companion meekly. All this scene 
around him, the flashing lights of the 
broughams, the brilliant windows, the step- 
ping across the pavement of a strangely- 
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dressed dignitary from somie foreign land, 
seemed but some other part of that dream: 
from which he had not quite shaken him-. 
self free. His head was still full of the 
sorrows and coquetries of that wild-spirit-. 
ed heroine. hither had she gone by: 
this time — away into some strange valley 
of that unknown world? 

He was better able than Mr. Ogilvie to 
push his way through the crowd of foot- 
men who stood in two lines across the 
pavement in front of Beauregard House, 
watching for the first appearance of their 
master or mistress ; but he resignedly fol- 
lowed, and found himself in the avenue 
leading clear up to the steps. They were 
not the only arrivals, late as the hour was. 
Two young girls, sisters, clad in cream- 
white silk with a gold fringe across their 
shoulders and sleeves, preceded them; 
and he was greatly pleased by the manner . 
in which these young ladies, on meeting 
in the great hall an elderly lady who was 
presumably a person of some distinction, 
dropped a pretty little old-fashioned court- 
esy as they shook hands with her. He 
admired much less the more formal obei- 
sance which he noticed a second after. 
A royal personage was leaving; and as 
this lady, who was dressed in mourning, 
and was leaning on the arm of a gentle- 
man whose coat was blazing with diamond 
stars, and whose breast was barred across 
with a broad blue ribbon, came along the 
spacious landing at the foot of the wide 
staircase, she graciously extended her 
hand and said a few words to such of the 
ladies standing by as she knew. That 
deep bending of the knee he considered 
to be less pretty than the little courtesy 
performed by the young ladies in cream- 
white silk. He intended to mention this. 
matter to his cousin Janet. 

Then, as soon as the princess had left, 
the lane through which she had passed 
closed up again, and the crowd became a 
confused mass of murmuring groups. Still 
meekly following, Macleod plunged into 
this throng, and presently found himself 
being introduced to Lady Beauregard — 
an amiable little woman who had been a 
great beauty in her time, and was pleasant 
enough to look at now. He passed on. 

“Who is the man with the blue ribbon 
and the diamond stars?” he asked of Mr. 
Ogilvie. 

“* That is Monsieur le Marquis himself 
—that is your host,” the young gentleman 
replied — only Macleod could not tell why 
he was obviously trying to repress some 
covert merriment. 

“ Didn’t you hear?” Mr. Ogilvie said 
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at length. “ Don’t know what he 
called you? That man will be the death 
of me—for he’s always at it. He an- 
nounced you as Sir Thief Macleod—I 
will swear he did.” 

“TI should not have thought he had 
so much historical knowledge,” Macleod 
answered gravely. “He must have been 
reading up about the clans.” 

At this moment Lady Beauregard, who 
had been receiving some other late vis- 
itors, came upand said she wished to in- 
troduce him to — he could not make out the 
name. He followed her. He was intro- 
duced to a stout, elderly lady, who still had 
beautifully fine features, and a simple and 
calm air which rather impressed him.- It 
is true that at first athrill of compassion 
went through him; for he thought that 
some accident had befallen the poor lady’s 
costume, and that it had fallen down a bit 
unknown to herself; but he soon per- 
ceived that most of the other women were 
dressed similarly, some of the younger 
ones, indeed, having the back of their 
dress open practically to the waist. He 
wondered what his mother and Janet 
would say to this style. 

“ Don’t you think the princess is look- 
ing pale?” he was asked. 

“I thought she looked very pretty —I 
never saw her before,” said he. 

What next? That calm air was a trifle 
cold and distant. He did not know who 
the woman was, or where she lived, or 
whether her husband had any shooting, or 
a yacht, or a pack of hounds. What was 
he to say? He returned to the princess. 

“T only saw her as she was leaving,” 
said he. “We came late. We were at 
the Piccadilly Theatre.” 

“ Oh, you saw Miss Gertrude White,” 
said this stout lady; and he was glad to 
see her eyes light up with some interest. 
“ She is very clever, is she not? — and so 
pretty and engaging. I wish I knewsome 
one who knew her. 

“I know. some friends of hers,” Mac- 
leod said, rather timidly. 

“Oh, do you, really? Do you think 
she would give me a morning performance 
for my fund?” 

This lady seemed to take it so much 
for granted that every one must have heard 
of her fund that he dared not confess his 
ignorance. But it was surely some chari- 
table thing; and how could he doubt that 
Miss White would immediately respond 
to such an appeal? 

“ I should think that she would,” said he, 
with a little hesitation; but at this mo- 
ment some other claimant came forward, 
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and he turned away to seek young Ogil- 
vie once more. 

“ Ogilvie,” said he, “ who is that lady in 
the green satin?” 

“ The Duchess of Wexford.” 

“ Has she a fund?” 

“ A what?” 

“A fund—a charitable fund of some 
sort.”’ 

“ Oh, let me see. I think she is getting 
up money for a new training-ship — turn- 
ing the young ap oy about the 
streets into sailors, don’t you know ?” 

* Do you think Miss White would give 
a morning performance for that fund ?” 

“Miss White! Miss White! Miss 
White!” said Lieutenant Ogilvie. “I 
think Miss White has got into your head.” 

“ But that lady asked me.” 

“ Well, I should say it was exactly the 
thing that Miss White would like to do— 
get mixed up with a whole string of duch- 
esses and marchionesses —a capital ad- 
vertisement —and it would be all the 
more distinguished if it was an amateur 
performance, and Miss Gertrude White 
the only professional admitted into the 
charmed circle.” 

“ You are a very shrewd boy, Ogilvie,” 
Macleod observed. “I don’t know how 
you ever got so much wisdom into so 
small a head.” 

And indeed, as Lieutenant Ogilvie was 
returning to Aldershot by what he was 
pleased to call the cold-meat train, he con- 
tinued to play the part of mentor for a 
time with great assiduity, until Macleod 
was fairly confused with the number of 
persons to whom he was introduced, and 
the remarks his friend made about them. 

What struck him most, perhaps, was 
the recurrence of old Highland or Scotch 
family names, borne by persons who were 
thoroughly English in their speech and 
ways. Fancy a Gordon who said “lock” 
for “loch;” a Mackenzie who had never 
seen the Lewis; a Mac Alpine who had 
never heard the proverb, “ The hills, the 
Mac Alpines, and the devil came into the 
world at the same time ”! 

It was a pretty scene; and he was 
young, and eager, and curious, and he en- 
joyed it. After standing about for half an 
hour or so, he got into a corner from which, 
in quiet, he could better see the brilliant 
picture as a whole: the bright, harmoni- 
ous dresses; the glimpses of beautiful 
eyes and blooming complexions; the 
masses of — which Lady Beaure- 
gard had as the only floral decoration of 
the evening ; the pale canary-colored panels 
and silver-fluted columns of the walls; and 
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over all the various candelabra, each bear- 
ing a cluster of sparkling and golden 
stars. But there was something wanting. 
Was it the noble and silver-haired lady of 
Castle Dare whom he looked for in vain 
in that brilliant crowd that moved and 
murmured before him? Or was it the 
friendly and familiar face of his cousin 
Janet, whose eyes, he knew, would be 
filled with a constant wonder if she saw 
such diamonds and silks and satins? Or 
was it that ignis fatuus —that treacher- 
ous and mocking fire —that might at any 
time glimmer in some suddenly presented 
face with a new surprise? Had she de- 
ceived him altogether down at Prince’s 
Gate? Was her real nature that of the 
wayward, bright, mischievous, spoiled 
child whose very tenderness only pre- 
ge her unsuspecting victim for a merci- 
ess thrust? And yet the sound of her 
sobbing was still in his ears. A true 
woman’s heart beat beneath that idle rail- 
lery: challenged boldly, would it not 
answer loyally and without fear? 
Psychological puzzles were new to this 
son of the mountains ; and it is no wonder 
that, long after he had bidden good-bye to 
his friend Ogilvie, and as he sat thinking 
alone in his room, with Oscar lying across 
the rug at his feet, his mind refused to be 
quieted. One picture after another pre- 
sented itself‘ to his imagination: the 
proud-souled enthusiast longing for the 
wild winter nights and the dark Atlantic 
seas; the pensive maiden, shuddering to 
hear the fierce story of Maclean of Loch- 
buy; the spoiled child, teasing her mam- 
ma and petting her canary; the wronged 
and weeping woman, her frame shaken 
with sobs, her hands clasped in despair; 
the artful and demure coquette, mocking 
her lover with her sentimental farewells. 
Which of them all was she? Which 
should he see in the morning? Or would 
she appear as some still more elusive vis- 
ion, retreating before him as he advanced? 
Had he asked himself, he would have 
said that these speculations were but the 
fruit of a natural curiosity. Why should 
he not be interested in finding out the real 
nature of this girl, whose acquaintance he 
had just made? It has been observed, 
however, that young gentlemen do not 
always betray this frantic devotion to 
psychological inquiry when the subject of 
it, instead of being a fascinating maiden of 
twenty, is a homely-featured lady of fifty. 
Time passed; another cigar was kt; 
the blue light outside was becoming sil- 
very; and yet the problem remained 
unsolved. A fire of impatience and rest- 
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lessness was burning in his heart; a din’ 
as of brazen instruments — what was the 
air the furious orchestra played ? — was in 
his ears; sleep or rest was out of the 
question. 

“Oscar!” he called. “ Oscar, my lad, 
let us go out!” 

When he steathily went down-stairs 
and opened the door and passed into the 
street, behold! the new day was shining 
abroad —and how cold, and sstill, and 
silent it was after the hot glare and the 
whirl of that bewildering night! No liv- 
ing thing was visible. A fresh, sweet air 
stirred the leaves of the trees and bushes 
in St. James’s Square. There was a pale 
lemon-yellow glow in the sky, and the 
long, empty thoroughfare of Pall Mall 
seemed coldly white. 

Was this a somnambulist, then, who 
wandered idly along through the silent 
streets, apparently seeing nothing of the 
closed doors and the shuttered windows 
on either hand? A policeman, standing 
at the corner of Waterloo Place, stared 
at the apparition — at the twin apparition, 
for this tall young gentleman with the 
light top-coat thrown over his evenin 
dress, was accompanied by a beautiful 
collie that kept close to his heels. There 
was a solitary four-wheeled cab at the 
foot of the Haymarket; but the man had 
got inside and was doubtless asleep. The 
Embankment ?— with the young trees 
stirring in the still morning air; and the 
broad bosom of the river catching the 
gathering glow of the skies. He leaned 
on the gray stone parapet, and looked out 
on the placid waters of the stream. 

Placid, indeed, they were as they went 
flowing quietly by; and the young day 
promised to be bright enough; and wh 
should there be aught but peace and good- 
will upon earth toward all men and wom- 
en? Surely there was no call for an 
unrest, or fear, or foreboding? The still 
and shining morning was but emblematic ° 
of his life—if only he knew,.and were 
content. And indeed he looked contented - 
enough, as he wandered on, breathing the 
cool freshness of the air, and with a warm- 
er light from the east now touching from 
time to time his sun-tanned face. He 
went up to Covent Garden—for mere 
curiosity’s sake. He walked along Picca- 


dilly, and thought the elms in the Green 
Park looked more beautiful than ever. 
When he returned to his rooms he was of 
opinion that it was scarcely worth while to 
go to bed; and so he changed his clothes, 
and called for breakfast as soon as some 
one was up. Ina short time —after his 
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newspaper had been read — he would have 
to go down to Charing Cross. 

What of this morning walk? Perhaps 
it was unimportant enough. Only, in 
aftertimes, he once or twice thought of it ; 
and very clearly indeed he could see him- 
self a there in the early light, look- 
ing out on the shining waters of the river. 
They say that when you see yourself too 
vividly — when you imagine that you your- 
self are standing before yourself — that is 
one of the signs of madness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SUMMER DAY ON THE THAMES. 


IT occurred to him as he walked down 
to the station — perhaps he went early on 
the chance of finding her there alone — 
that he ought seriously to study the fea- 
tures of this girl’s face; for was there not 
a great deal of character to be learned, or 
. guessed at, that way? He had but the 
vaguest notion of what she was really like. 
He knew that her teeth were pearly white 
when she smiled, and that the rippling 
golden-brown hair lay rather low on a calm 
and thoughtful forehead ; but he had a less 
distinct impression that her nose was per- 
haps the least thing vetroussé; and as to 
her eyes? They might be blue, gray, or 
green, but one thing he was sure of was 
that they could speak more than was ever 
uttered by any speech. He knew, besides, 
that she had an exquisite figure : perhaps 
it was the fact that her shoulders were a 
trifle squarer than is common with women 
that made her look somewhat taller than 
she really was. 

He would confirm or correct these vague 
impressions. And as the chances were 
that they would spend a whole long day 
together, he would have abundant oppor- 
tunity of getting to know something about 
the character and disposition of this new 
acquaintance, so that she should no longer 
be to him a puzzling and distracting will- 
o’-the-wisp. What had he come to Lon- 
don for but to improve his knowledge of 
men and of women, and to see what was 
going on in the larger world? And so 
this earnest student walked down to the 
station. 

There were a good many people about, 
mostly in groups chatting with each other ; 
but he recognized no one. Perhaps he 
was looking for Colonel and Mrs. Ross; 
perhaps for a slender figure in black, with 
blue beads; at all events he was gazing 
somewhat vacantly around when some one 
turned close by him. Then his heart 
stood still fora second. The sudden light 
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that sprang to her face when she recog: 
nized him blinded him. Was it ta be 
always so? Was she always to come upon 
him in a flash, as it were? What chance 
had the poor student of fulfilling his pa- 
tient task when, on his approach, he was 
sure to be met by this surprise of the 
parted lips, and sudden smile, and bright 
look? He was far too bewildered to ex- 
amine the outline of her nose or the curve 
of the exquisitely short upper lip. 

But the plain truth was that there was 
no extravagant joy at all in Miss White’s 
face, but a very slight and perhaps pleased 
surprise; and she was not in the least 
embarrassed. 

“‘ Are you looking for Mrs. Ross,” said 
she, “like myself? ” 

“Yes,” said he; and then he found 
himself exceedingly anxious to say a great 
deal to her, without knowing where to be- 
gin. She had surprised him too much — 
as usual. She was so different from what 
he had been dreaming about. Here was 
no one of the imaginary creatures that had 
risen before his mind during the stillness 
of the night. Even the pale dreamer in 
black and blue beads was gone. He found 
before him (as far as he could make out) a 
quiet, bright-faced, self-possessed girl, clad 
in a light and cool costume of white, with 
bits of black velvet about it; and her 
white gloves and sunshade and the white 
silver chain round her slender waist were 
important features in the picture she pre- 
sented. How could this eager student of 
character get rid of these distressing triv- 
ialities? All night long he had been 
dreaming of beautiful sentiments and con- 
flicting emotions: now his first thought 
was that he had never seen any costume 
so delightfully cool and clear and summer- 
like. To look at her was to think of a 
mountain-spring, icy cold even in the sun- 
shine. 

“T always come early,” said she, in the 
most matter of-fact way. “I cannot bear 
hurry in catching a train.” 

Of course not. How could any one 
associate rattling cabs, and excited porters, 
and frantic mobs with this serene creature, 
who seemed to have been wafted to Char- 
ing Cross onacloud? And if he had had 
his will, there would have been no special 
train to disturb her repose. She would 
have embarked in a noble barge, and lain 
upon couches of swan’s-down, and ample 
awnings of silk would have sheltered her 
from the sun, while the beautiful craft 
floated away down the river, its crimson 
hangings here and there just touching the 
rippling waters. 
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“ Ought we to take tickets?” 

‘ That was what she actually said; but 
what those eloquent, innocent eyes seemed 
to say was, “ Can you read what we have 
to tell you? Dowt you know whata 
simple and confiding soul appeals to you? 
—clear as the daylight in its truth. Can- 
not you look through us and see the trust- 
ing, tender soul within?” 

“Perhaps we had better wait for Colo- 
nel Ross,” said he; and there was a little 
pronoun in this sentence that he would 
like to have repeated. It was a friendly 
word. It established a sort of secret 
companionship. It is the proud privilege 
of a man to know all about railway tick- 
ets; but he rather preferred this associa- 
tion with her helpless innocence and igno- 
rance. 

“T had no idea you were coming to-day. 
I rather like those surprise parties. Mrs. 
Ross never thought of going till last even- 
ing, she says. Oh, by the way, I saw you 
.in the theatre last evening.” 

He almost started. He had quite for- 
gotten that this self-possessed, clear-eyed, 
pale girl was the madcap coquette whose 
caprices and griefs had alternately fasci- 
nated and moved him on the previous 
evening. 

“ Oh, indeed,” he stammered. “It was 
a great pleasure to me — and a surprise. 
Lieutenant Ogilvie played a trick upon 
me. He did not tell me before we went 
that — that you were to appear.” 

She looked amused. 

“ You did not know, then, when we met 
at Mrs. Ross’s, that I was engaged at the 
Piccadilly Theatre?” 

“Not in the least,” he said earnestly, 
as if he wished her distinctly to under- 
stand that he could not have imagined such 
a thing to be possible. 

“You should have let me send you a 
box. We have another piece in rehearsal. 
Perhaps you will come to see: that.” 

Now if these few sentences, uttered b 
those two young people in the noisy rail- 
way station, be taken by themselves and 
regarded, they will be found to consist of 
the dullest commonplace. No two stran- 
gers in all that crowd could have addressed 
each other in a more indifferent fashion. 
But the trivial nothings which the mouth 
utters may become possessed of awful 
import when accompanied by the language 
of the eyes; and the poor commonplace 
sentences may be taken up and translated 
so that they shall stand written across the 
memory in letters of flashing sunlight and 
the colors of June. “ Ought we to take 
tickets?” There was not much poetry in 
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os phrase ; but she lifted her eyes just 
then, 

And now Colonel Ross and his wife 
appeared, accompanied by the only other 
friend they could get at such short notice 
to join this scratch party —a demure little 
old lady who had avery large house on 
Campden Hill which everybody coveted. 
They were just in time to get comfortably 
seated in the spacious saloon carriage that 
had been reserved for them. The train 
slowly glided out of the station, and then 
began to rattle away from the mist of 
London. Glimpses of a keener blue be- 
gan to appear. The gardens were green 
with the foliage of the early summer; 
martins swept across the still pools, a spot 
of white when they got into the shadow. 
And Miss White would have as many 
windows open as possible, so that the 
sweet June air swept right through the 
long carriage. 

And was she not a very child in her 
enjoyment of this sudden escape into the 
country? The rapid motion, the silvery 
light, the sweet air, the glimpses of or- 
chards and farmhouses and mill-streams 
— all were a delight to her; and although 
she talked in a delicate, half-reserved, shy 
way with that low voice of hers, still there 
was plenty of vivacity and gladness in her 
eyes. They drove from Gravesend sta- 
tion to the riverside. They passed 
through the crowd waiting to see the 
yachts start. They got on board the 
steamer; and at the very instant that 
Macleod stepped from the gangway on to 
the deck, the military band on board, by 
some strange coincidence, struck up, “A 
Highland lad my love was born.” Mrs. 
Ross laughed, and wondered whether the 
band-master had recognized her husband. 

And now they turned to the river; and 
there were the narrow and shapely cut- 
ters, with their tall spars, and their pen- 
nons fluttering in the sunlight. They lay 
in two tiers across the river, four in each 
tier, the first row consisting of small forty- 
tonners, the more stately craft behind. A 
brisk northeasterly wind was blowing, 
causing the bosom of the river to flash in 
ripples of light. Boats of every size and 
shape moved up and down and across the 
stream. The sudden firing of a gun caused 
some movement among the red-capped 
mariners of the four yachts in front. 

“They are standing by the main hal- 
yards,” said Colonel Ross to his women- 
folk. “ Now watch for the next signal.” 

Another gun was fired; and all of a sud- 
den there was a rattling of blocks and 
chains, and the four mainsails slowly rose, 
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and the flapping jibs were run out. The 
bows drifted round: which would get way 
on her first? But now there was a wild 
uproar of voices. The boom end of one 
of the yachts had caught one of the as 
of her companion, and both were brought 
up head to wind. Cutter No. 3 took ad- 
vantage of the mishap to sail through the 
lee of both her enemies, and got clear 
away, with the sunlight shining full on her 
bellying canvas. But there was no time 
to watch the further adventures of the 
forty-tonners. Here and closer at hand 
were the larger craft, and high up in the 
rigging were the mites of men, ready to 
drop into the air, clinging on to the hal- 
yards. The gun is fired. Down they 
come, swinging in the air; and the mo- 
ment they have reached the deck they are 
off and up the ratlines again, again to drop 
into the air until the gaff is high hoisted, 
the peak swinging this way and that, and 
the gray folds of the mainsail lazily flap- 
ping in the wind. The steamer begins to 
roar. The yachts fall away from their 
moorings, and one by one the sails fill out 
to the fresh breeze. And now all is si- 
lence and an easy gliding motion, for the 
eight competitors have all started away, 
and the steamer is smoothly following 
them. 

“ How beautiful they are! —like splen- 
did swans,” Miss White said: she had a 
glass in her hand, but did not use it, for 
as yet the stately fleet was near enough. 

“A swan has a body,” said Macleod. 
“ These things seem to me to be all wings. 
It is all canvas, and no hull.” 

And indeed, when the large top-sails and 
big jibs came to be set, it certainly ap- 
peared as if there was nothing below to 
steady this vast extent of canvas. Mac- 
leod was astonished. He could not be- 
lieve that people were so reckless as to go 
out in boats like that. 

“If they were up’ in our part of the 
world,” said he, “a puff of wind from the 
Gribun Cliffs would send the whole fleet 
to the bottom.” 

“ They know better than to try,” Colonel 
Ross said. “Those yachts are admirably 
suited for the Thames ; and Thames yacht- 
ing is a very nice thing. It is very close 
to London. You can take a day’s fresh 
air when you like, without going all the 
way to Cowes. You can get back to town 
in time to dine.” 

“I hope so,” said Miss White, with em- 
phasis. P 

“Oh, you need not be afraid,” her host 
said, laughing. “They only go round the 
Nore; and with this steady breeze they 
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ought to be back early in the afternoon. 
My dear Miss White, we.sha’n’t allow you 
to disappoint the British public.” 

“So I may abandon myself to complete 
idleness without concern?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

And it was an enjoyable sort of idle- 
ness. The river was full of life and ani- 
mation as they glided along; fitful shad- 
ows and bursts of sunshine crossed the 
foliage and pasture lands of the flat shores ; 
the yellow surface of the stream was 
broken with gleams of silver ; and always, 
when this somewhat tame and peaceful 
and pretty landscape tended to become 
monotonous, they had on this side or that 
the spectacle of one of those tall and beau- 
tiful yachts rounding on a new tack of 
creeping steadily up on one of her oppo- 
nents. They hadasweepstakes, of course, 
and Macleod drew the favorite. But then 
he proceeded to explain to Miss White 
that the handicapping by means of time- 
allowances made the choice of a favorite 
a mere matter of guess-work; that the 
fouling at the start was of but little mo- 
ment; and that on the whole she ought to 
exchange yachts with him. 

“ But if the chances are all equal, why 
should your yacht be better than mine?” 
said she. 

The argument was unanswerable; but 
she took the favorite for all that, because 
he wished her to do so; and she tendered 
him in return the bit of folded paper with 
the name of a rival yacht on it. It had 
been in her purse for a minute or two. It 
was scented when she handed it to him. 

“T should like to go to the Mediterra- 
nean in one of those beautiful yachts,” she 
said, looking away across the troubled 
waters, “ and lie and dream under the blue 
skies. I should want no other occupation 
than that: that would be real idleness. 
With a breath of wind now and then to 
temper the heat; and an awning over the 
deck; and a lot of books. Life would go 
by like a dream.” 

Her eyes were distant and pensive. To 
fold the bits of paper, she had taken off 
her genes he regarded the small white 
hands, with the blue veins and the pink 
almond-shaped nails. She was right. 
That was the proper sort of existence for 
one so fine and pale, and perfect even to 
the finger-tips. Rose-leaf — rose-leaf — 
what faint wind will carry you away to the 
south ? 

At this moment the band struck up a 
lively air. What was it? 

O this is no my ain lassie, 
Fair though the lassie be, 
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“You are in great favor to-day, Hugh,” 
Mrs. Ross said to her husband. “ You 
will have to ask the band-master to lunch 
with us.” 

But this sharp alterative of a well-known 
air had sent Macleod’s thoughts flying 
away northward, to scenes far different 
from these flat shores, and to a sort of 
boating very different from this summer 
sailing. Janet, too: what was she think- 
ing of —far away in Castle Dare? Of 
the wild morning on which she insisted on 
crossing to one of the Freshnist Islands, 
because of the sick child of a shepherd 
there; and of the open herring-smack, 
and she sitting on the ballast stones ; and 
of the fierce gale of wind and rain that 
hid the island from their sight; and of 
her landing, drenched to the skin, and 
with the salt water running from her hair 
and down her face? 

“ Now for lunch,” said Colonel Ross; 
and they went beiow. 

The bright little saloon was decorated 
with flowers; the colored glass on the ta- 
ble looked pretty enough; here was a 
pleasant break in the monotony of the 
day. It was an occasion, too, for assidu 
ous helpfulness, and gentle inquiries, and 
patient attention. be forgot about the 
various chances of the yachts. They 
could not at once have remembered the 
name of the favorite. And there was a 
good deal of laughter and pleasant chat- 
ting, while the band overhead — heard 
through the open skylight — still played,— 

O this is no my ain lassie, 
Kind though the lassie be. 


And behold! when they went up on deck 
again they had got ahead of all the yachts, 
and were past the forts at the mouth of 
the nae pa and were out on an open 
space of yellowish-green water that showed 
where the tide of the sea met the current 
of the river. And away down there in the 
south a long spur of land ran out at the 
horizon, and the sea immediately under 
was still and glassy, so that the neck of 
land seemed projected into the sky—a 
sort of gigantic razor-fish suspended in 
the silvery clouds. Then, to give the 
yachts time to overtake them, they steamed 
over to a mighty ironclad that lay at 
anchor there; and as they came near her 
vast black bulk they lowered their flag, 
and the band played “ Rule, Britannia.” 
The salute was returned; the officer on 
the high quarter-deck raised his cap; they 
steamed on. 

In due course of time they reached the 
Nore light-ship, and there they lay and 
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drifted about until the yachts should come 
up. Long distaaces now separated that 
summer fleet; but as they came along, 
lying well over before the brisk breeze, it 
was obvious that the spaces of time be- 
tween the combatants would not be great. 
And is not this Miss White’s vessel, the 
favorite in the betting, that comes sheer- 
ing through the water, with white foam at 
her bows? Surely she is more than her 
time-allowance ahead? And on this tack 
will she get clear round the ruddy little 
light-ship, or is there not a danger of her 
carrying off a bowsprit? With what an 
ease and majesty she comes along, scarce- 
ly dipping to the slight summer waves, 
while they on board notice. that she has 
put out her long spinnaker boom, ready to 
hoist a great ballooner as soon as she is 
round the light-ship and running home be- 
fore the wind. The speed at which she 
cuts the water is now visible enough as she 
obscures for a second or so the hull of the 
light-ship. In another second she has 
sheered round; and then the great spinna- 
ker bulges out with the breeze, and away 
she goes up the river again. Chronometers 
are in request. It is only a matter of fifty 
seconds that her nearest rival, now com- 
ing sweeping along, has to make up. But 
what is this that happens just as the ene- 
my has got round the Nore? There is a 
cry of “Man overboard!” The spinna- 
ker boom has caught the careless skipper 
and pitched him clean into the plashing 
waters, where he floats about, not as yet 
certain, probably, what course his vessel 
will take. She at once brings her head up 
to wind and puts about; but meanwhile a 
small boat from the light-ship has picked 
up the unhappy skipper, and is now pull- 
ing hard to strike the course of the yacht 
on her new tack. In another minute or 
two he is on board again; and away she 
goes for home. 

“I think you have won the sweepstakes, 
Miss White,” Macleod said. “ Your ene- 
my has lost eight minutes.” 

She was not thinking of sweepstakes. 
She seemed to have been greatly fright- 
ened by the accident. 

“It would have been so dreadful to see 
a man drowned before your eyes — in the 
midst of a mere holiday excursion.” 

“Drowned?” he cried. “There? if a 
sailor lets himself get drowned in this 
water with all these boats about, he de- 
serves it.” 

“But there are many sailors who cannot 
swim at all.” 

“ More shame for them,” said he. 

“Why, Sir Keith,” said Mrs. Ross, 
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laughing, “do you think that all people 
have been brought up to an amphibious 
life like yourself? I suppose in your 
song what with the rain and the mist, 
you seldom know whether you are on sea 
or shore?” 

“That is quite true,” said he gravely. 
* And the children are all born with fins. 
And we can hear the mermaids singing all 
day long. And when we want to go any- 
where we get on the back of a dolphin.” 

But he looked at Gertrude White. 
What would she say about that far land 
that she had shown such a deep interest 
in? There was no raillery at all in her 
low voice as she spoke. 

“TI can very well understand,” she said, 
“how the people there fancied they heard 
the mermaids singing —amidst so much 
‘ mystery, and with the awfulness of the 
sea around them.” 

“ But we have had living singers,” said 
Macleod, “and that among the Macleods, 
too. The most famous of all the song- 
writers of the western Highlands was Mary 
Macleod, that was born in Harris — Mairi 
Nighean Alasdair Ruaidh, they called 
her, that is, Mary the daughter of red Al- 
ister. Macleod of Dunvegan, he wished 
her not to make any more songs; but she 
could not cease the making of songs. 
And there was another Macleod — Fiona- 

hal, they called her, that is, the Fair 

tranger. I do not know why they called 
her the. Fair Stranger — perhaps she came 
to the Highlands from some distant place. 
And I think if you were going among the 
people there at this very day, they would 
call you the Fair Stranger.” 

He spoke quite naturally and thought- 
lessly ; his eyes met hers only for a sec- 
ond; he did not notice the soft touch of 
pink that suffused the delicately tinted 
cheek. 

“What did you say was the name of 
that mysterious stranger?” asked Mrs. 
Ross —“ that poetess from unknown 
lands?” 

“ Fionaghal,” he answered. 

She turned to her husband. 

“Hugh,” she said, “let me introduce 
you to our mysterious guest. This is 

ionaghal — this is the Fair Stranger from 
the islands—this is the poetess whose 
melodies the mermaids have picked up. 
If she only had a harp now — with sea- 
weed hanging from it—and an oval 
mirror ——” 

The booming of a gun told them that 
the last yacht had rounded the light-ship. 
The band struck up a lively air, and pres- 
ently the steamer was steaming off in the 
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wake of the procession of yachts. There 
was now no more fear that Miss White 
should be late. The breeze had kept up 
well and had now shifted a point to the 
east, so that the yachts, with their great 
ballooners, were running pretty well before 
the wind. The lazy es waa baton of the 
day became more complete than ever. 
Careless talk and laughter ; an easy curios- 
ity about the fortunes of the race; tea in 
the saloon, with the making up of two 
bouquets of white roses, sweet-peas, 
fuchsias and ferns — the day passed lightly 
and swiftly enough. It was a summer 
day, full of pretty trifles. Macleod, surren- 
dering to the fascination, began to wonder 
what fife would be if it were all a show of 
June colors and a sound of dreamy music: 
for one thing, he could not imagine this 
sensitive, beautiful, pale, fine creature 
otherwise than as surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of delicate attentions and pretty 
speeches, and sweet, low laughter. 

They got into their special train again 
at Gravesend, and were whirled up to 
London. At Charing Cross he bade good- 
bye to Miss White, who was driven off by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross along with their other 
guest. In the light of the clear June even- 
ing he walked rather absently up to his 
rooms. 

There was a letter lying on the table. 
He seized it and opened it with gladness. 
It was from his cousin Janet, and the 
mere sight of it seemed to revive him like 
a gust of keen wind from the sea. What 
had she to say? About the grumblings of 
Donald, who seemed to have no more 
pride in his pipes now the master was 
gone? About the anxiety of his mother 
over the reports of the keepers? About 
the upsetting of a dog-cart on the road to 
Lacing? He had half resolved to go to 
the theatre again that evening — getting, 
if possible, into some corner where he 
might pursue his profound psychological 
investigations unseen — but now he thought 
he would not go. He would spend the 
evening in writing a long letter to his 
cousin, telling her and the mother about 
all the beautiful, fine, gay summer life he 
had seen in London, so different from any- 
thing they could have seen in Fort Wil- 
liam or Inverness, or even in Edinburgh. 
After dinner he sat down to this agreeable 
task. What had he to write about except 
brilliant rooms and beautiful flowers, and 
costumes, such as would have made Janet’s 
eyes wide —of all the delicate luxuries of 
life, and happy idleness, and the careless 
enjoyment of people whose only thought 
was about a new pleasure? He gave a 
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minute description of all the places he had 
been to see—except the theatre. He 
mentioned the names of the people who 
had been kind to him; but he said nothing 
about Gertrude White. 

Not that she was altogether absent from 
his thoughts. Sometimes his fancy fled 
away from the sheet of paper before him, 
and saw strange things. Was this Fiona- 
ee the Fair Stranger — this maiden who 

ad come over the seas to the dark shores 
of the isles — this king’s daughter clad in 
white, with her yellow hair down to her 
waist, and bands of gold on her wrists? 
And what does she sing to the lashing 
waves but songs of high courage, and tri- 
umph, and welcome to her brave lover 
coming home with plunder through the 
battling seas? Her lips are parted with 
her singing, but her glance is bold and 
keen: she has the spirit of a king’s daugh- 
ter, let her come from whence she may. 

Or is Fionaghal the Fair Stranger this 
poorly dressed lass who boils the potatoes 
over the rude peat fire, and-croons her 
songs of suffering and of the cruel drown- 
ing in the seas, so that from hut to hut 
they carry her songs, and the old wives’ 
tears start afresh to think of their brave 
sons lost years and years ago? 

Neither Fionaghal is she —this beau- 
tiful, pale woman, with her sweet, modern 
English speech, and her delicate, sensitive 
ways, and her hand that might be crushed 
like a rose-leaf. There is a shimmer of 
summer around her ; flowers lie in her lap ; 
tender observances encompass and shel- 
ter her. Not for her the biting winds of 
the northern seas, but rather the soft lux- 
urious idleness of placid waters, and blue 
skies, and shadowy shores. ose-leaf — 
rose-leaf — what faint wind will carry 
you away to the south? 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
MURDER OF COMMISSIONER FRASER — 
DELHI, 1835. 
A TALE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


In the grounds of Easter Moniack, the 
seat of the ancient family of Fraser of 
Reelig, near Inverness, there stands, under 
the shade of a wide-spreading cedar of 
Lebanon, a small cenotaph, sacred to the 
memory of four sons of the family, three 
of whom were in the service of the Hon- 
orable East India Company, and died in 
India. 

The circumstances attending the death 
of one of the sous— William Fraser — 








are so curious, that a narrative of them 
may not be without interest to your 
readers. 

William Fraser was a distinguished 
member of the Bengal civil service, and 
held, in 1835, the important office of com- 
missioner of Delhi, under which denomi- 
nation was included an area of some 
twenty thousand square miles, and a pop- 
ulation of probably not less than three 
millions of people, besides several small 
quasi independent chiefships. He was a 
man deservedly | meg: with the natives 
of all ranks, and was beloved by them, 
more particularly by the lower classes, 
with whom, on many occasions, he showed 
strong sympathy; but being a man of con- 
siderable force of character and decision 
of purpose, he sometimes made enemies. 

Upon the 22d March, 1835, between six 
and seven o'clock in the evening, Mr. 
Fraser was returning on horseback, at- 
tended only by an unarmed servant 
mounted on one of his spare horses, from 
an Official visit to the rajah of Kishen- 
gurh, and was just entering his own 
grounds, when a native trooper rode up, 
and, as he passed, discharged his carbine 
into Mr. Fraser’s back. So close was the 
assassin when he fired, that Mr. Fraser’s 
coat was singed with the powder. The 
balls passed through his body, he sprang 
up in his saddle, and then fell dead on the 
ground. The trooper was seen by the 
terror-stricken servant to ride off at speed 
in the direction of the city of Delhi, situ- 
ated about a mile distant. The servant 
rode to Mr. Fraser’s house, gave the 
alarm, and his people hastening to the 
spot found their master dead, but his body 
still warm. All that the servant, a lad of 
about sixteen years of age, could say was, 
that the assassin was a horseman armed 
with a sword and carbine. 

Mr. (now Lord) Lawrence happened to 
be at the time magistrate of the adjoining 
district of Paneeput. Early on the morning 
of the 23d March he received a brief note 
in Persian from one of his police officers, 
stating that news had just arrived to the 
effect that on the previous evening a 
trooper had ridden up to the commissioner 
as he was returning from his ride, and 
fired his carbine into his “sacred body,” 
killing him on the spot. 

Mr. Lawrence was much shocked at 
this tragic intelligence; and thinking that, 
as he was intimately acquainted with 
Delhi, he might,be of use: to Mr. T. Met- 
calfe, the senior civil officer, and to the 
magistrate, Mr. Simon Fraser, in tracing 
the murderer, he instantly ordered his 
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horse, and rode off te Mr. Metcalfe’s 
house, a distance of forty miles. In reply 
to his inquiries, Mr. Metcalfe told him 
that no satisfactory traces of the murderer 
had been found; that no one was sus- 
pected; and that, further, some men of 
the Goojur caste, well known for their 
skill in tracking, had been sent to the 
scene of the murder, to follow up, if pos- 
sible, the tracks of the assassin’s horse. 
They had succeeded in doing so to a spot 
where the road divided into three branches, 
two leading into the country, and the third 
to the Cabul gate of the city of Delhi. 
The Goojurs apparently considered it 
very improbable that any man in his senses, 
after the commission of such a crime, 
would venture himself into Dehli, full as it 
was of government police, and where he 
could scarcely hope to escape observation 
and arrest; they therefore did not think it 
worth while to examine the road leading 
to the city, but tried, without success, to 
follow up the tracks along the two roads 
branching into the country. It was too 
dark when they abandoned their ineffec- 
tual search for further examination toward 
the city. Recommencing the search the 
next morning, they found that all marks of 
the previous night had been obliterated by 


the footsteps of early travellers passing to 


and from the town. The Goojurs were 
therefore completely at fault, and could 

ive no further assistance. Mr. Metcalfe, 

owever, informed Mr. Lawrence that an 
old chief —Futteh Khan, a resident of 
Delhi (who was in receipt of a pension for 
good service under the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the pursuit of the celebrated outlaw 
Doondiah Waugh in 1804) — had just been 
calling on him, and, after expressing his 
deep sorrow for the sad fate of Mr. Fraser, 
observed that it might possibly turn out 
that his own nephew, Shumshoodeen 
Khan, the nawab of Ferozepore, had been 
implicated in the murder. Mr. Metcalfe, 
however, expressed his doubts of the 
nawab’s having any share in the affair, and 
said that he thought very likely the old 
pensioner’s accusing his nephew arose 
from some motives of private enmity. - Mr. 


Lawrence remarked that it might be so; 


but as in hunting, when the scent is lost, 
one casts about at a venture to recover it, 
so in this case they must take up any 
chance clue which might present itself, in 
the hope of its leading to the object sought 
for. Therefore he would advise that in 
the absence of anything more tangible, it 
would be well to follow the clue suggested 
by Nawab Futteh Khan. 

Accordingly, Mr. Lawrence left Mr. 
Metcalfe’s house, and went to that of the 
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magistrate, Mr. Simon Fraser, to whom 
he told the conversation that had passed 
between Mr. Metcalfe and the old pen- 
sioner. The magistrate stated that he 
was aware that the nawab of Ferozepore 
was at enmity with the late commissioner, 
in consequence of some proceedings of 
that officer in connection with the Feroze- 
pore State. The late nawab had left two 
sons: the elder illegitimate, who had suc- 
ceeded his father; and the younger, the 
son of his married wife, for whom no pro- 
vision had been made. The late com- 
missioner, thinking the case a very hard 
one, had been endeavoring to force the 
ruling nawab, Shumshoodeen, to assign a 

rtion of his territory for the support of 

is younger brother, which the nawab bit- 
terly resented, and hence his enmity to 
Mr. William Fraser. 

Thinking that these facts, added to the 
suspicions expressed by the old pensioner, 
gave them a clue which they should at 
once follow up, Mr. Lawrence and Mr. 
Simon Fraser proceeded together to visit 
the house in the city of Delhi belonging to 
the nawab Shumshoodeen, in the hope of 
obtaining information which might lead to 
the detection of the murderer. On arriv- 
ing at the house, and entering the’ court- 
yard in which it stood, they found no one, 
nor did any person respond to their 
repeated calls. Mr. Fraser then proposed 
to Mr. Lawrence that they should enter 
the house; that Mr. Lawrence should re- 
main and watch below, while he went up- 
stairs and looked about him. This they 
did. Mr. Lawrence, to occupy the time, 
sauntered about the court-yard, and came 
upon ‘a very good-looking chestnut horse 
standing at his picket. 

Being fond of horses Mr. Lawrence 
went up and began to examine the animal, 
and had reason to admire some of his 
points. While so doing, a man of the 
Goojur caste, whom until then he had not 
observed, joined Mr. Lawrence, who 
praised the animal to him. The Goojur, 
while admitting the merits of the horse, 
somewhat: abruptly remarked, “ Yes, sir; 
but do you not perceive that the hind 
hoofs are wider than the front ones?” 
And then, taking up a straw, he measured 
a hoof before and behind with it; and 
holding it up to view, said, “ There is just 
one straw’s difference between the one 
and the other; and the same difference 
was seen in the tracks of the horse which 
the murderer of Mr. Fraser rode. 1 am 
certain that this is the animal that was 
ridden by the murderer.” As the Goojur 
was saying this, a native trooper, in un- 
dress, lounged up. On Mr. Lawrence 
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beginning to question him, he said that the 
horse belonged to him; that he was an 
orderly of Shumshoodeen Khan, the nawab 
of Ferozepore —a district some ninety 
miles south of Delhi; and that he had 
been sent on a special duty to the city. 

Mr. Lawrence said, “ This is a nice 
horse.” 

“Yes,” said the man, “he is a fine 
horse; but he is very sick, and has not 
been able to eat much for a week, nor to 
do his work.” 

Upon this Mr. Lawrence, feeling strong 
doubts as to the truth of the statement, 
and espying the saddle and other furni- 
ture of the horse at a little distance on the 
ground, walked up to them, and moving 
them with his foot, observed the sod7ah, 
or nose-bag, full of grain, ready for the 
animal. He picked it up, and slung it on 
the horse’s head, who commenced at once 
feeding greedily, proving that the trooper’s 
statement was evidently not very correct. 

As Mr. Lawrence stood watching the ani- 

' mal, he was joined by the magistrate, who 
said he pee find no one in the house, 
but that, as he came down the staircase, 
his eye lighted on some fragments of paper 
floating on the top of a Targe bucket of 
water. These fragments, on taking them 
up, bore all the appearance, to him, of a 
Persian letter, which had been read, torn 
up, squeezed together, and then thrown 
away. Even in their then condition, the 
magistrate, who was a man of quick appre- 
hension and a good Persian scholar, could 
discern words in that language indicating 
instructions as to some transaction. He 
therefore put the papers into his pocket, 
with a view to further examination. Mr. 
Lawrence then told Mr. Fraser of the 

culiarity in the horse’s feet pointed out 

y the Goojur, and his own suspicion that 

the trooper was probably connected with 
the murder. Mr. Lawrence got into a 
conversation with the trooper about the 
late murder, as to who might have been 
connected with it, without making any 
special allusion to the nawab, his master; 
and without arousing his suspicions he in- 
duced the man to accompany him out of 
the nawab’s premises, down the Chanden 
Chowk (or great market-place) of Delhi, 
past the Begum Sumroo’s garden, until 
they reached the magistrate’s kutcherry 
and treasury, where there was a guard of 
sepoys posted under a native officer. 

Mr. Lawrence then suggested to Mr. 
Fraser that it would be expedient to arrest 
the trooper, to which the latter consenting, 
they summoned the subhadar, who came 
up with two or three sepoys. Mr. Law- 
rence then turning to the trooper said to 
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him: “This is an awkward business, this 
murder of the commissioner; and as it 
strikes me you must know something of 
the matter, you shall remain here under 
restraint until our doubts regarding you 
are cleared up.” They then handed over 
the trooper, whose name was Wassil Khan, 
to the subhadar, with directions to keep 
him in confinement until further orders.* 
Subsequently, the nawab’s house bein 

searched, Wassil Khan’s sword, whic 

had been recently sharpened, was found 
among his clothes; but no trace of the 
carbine with which the murder had ap- 
parently been committed was forthcoming. 

They then proceeded to Mr. Metcalfe’s 
house, and reported to him all that had 
occurred, pointing out how, to their minds, 
it corroborated the old pensioner Futteh 
Khan’s suspicions. It struck them both 
that in all probability the trooper had perpe- 
trated the deed; that he, as a trusty fol- 
lower of the nawab, had been instigated 
to it by his master, he himself having no 
motive of his own to engage in such an 
affair. At nightfall Mr. Lawrence again met 
the magistrate at his house, who informed 
him that, on coming home, he had tried 
to put the pieces of the Persian letter to- 
gether, and to fix them with gum, but that 
they so stuck together, and the ink was 
so faded by the action of the water, that 
he was inclined to give up as useless any 
attempt to decipher the writing, and was 
about to do so, when Dr. Grahan, civil 
surgeon of Delhi, called upon him, and, 
seeing how he was engaged, proposed to 
go for some chemicals which would restore 
the color of the ink. This was done; the 
letters became clear, and the writin 
proved to be a note from the come 
Shumshoodeen Khan to his servant Was- 
sil Khan, to the following purport : “ You 
know the object for which I sent you into 
Delhi; and I have repeatedly told you 
since, how important it is for me that you 
should buy ‘the dogs.’ If you have not 
yet done so, you must do it without delay ; 
it is most wzgent and necessary.” It was 
then repeated, “It is necessary, it is very 
necessary, to buy the dogs.” 

The magistrate read the letter to Mr. 
Lawrence, and asked his opinion about it. 
He immediately replied: “I am certain 
‘the dogs’ mean the commissioner, Wil- 

* Wassil Khan was a Mogul, tall and well-made: he 
was known as an expert horseman and an excellent 
shot ; just such a fellow as was cafable of making a 
desperate resistance had time and opportunity availed; 
but taken at disadvantage, he probably thought it was 
his best chance to succumb to circumstances, and trust 
that no evidence of any importance would be found 
against him. He proved tobe a desperate villain ; but, 


nevertheless, undeniably possessed great courage, fortie 
tude, and devotion to the cause of & master, 
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liam Fraser, whom the trooper was sent 
by his master, the nawab, to waylay and 
murder; and as there was some delay on 
the trooper’s part, the nawab wrote this 
letter to him, enjoining him to do the work 
speedily.” The magistrate concurred in 
this view, and Mr. Lawrence then left, and 
with this fresh evidence of the nawab’s 
complicity, returned to the commissioner, 
telling him what had transpired, and urg- 
ing him to send for the nawab at once, on 
the plea of wishing to consult him, as sus- 
picions had arisen against one of his 
servants, the trooper Wassil Khan, in con- 
nection with the murder. The commis- 
sioner demurred, on account of the nawab’s 
position and influence in the country, 
thinking it possible also that he would not 
obey the summons; but Mr. Lawrence 
continued to urge the measure, saying, 
“The nawab would either come or not 
come: if he did ot, his refusal would 
ive reasonable ground for believing that 
fe was implicated —a result which he 
would probably be careful to avoid; and 
if he came, there would be this great ad- 
vantage, that being out of his own terri- 
tory, the nawab could not use his influence, 
as he otherwise certainly would do, to 
stifle the inquiries which ought at once to 
be instituted in the Ferozepore state by a 
special officer deputed for that purpose.” 
Mr. Metcalfe then agreed to send for the 
nawab, and to depute Mr. C. Gubbins, 
magistrate of the adjoining district of 
Goorgaon, to prosecute inquiries. The 
nawab obeyed the commissioner’s sum- 
mons; and the coast being thus clear, Mr. 
Gubbins was able to pick up gradually, in 
conversation with the people, bits of in- 
telligence throwing light on the case. He 
thus ascertained that it was the general 
impression there was a man on foot with 
the trooper on the fatal night, which had 
not hitherto been supposed. Mr. Gub- 
bins learnt his name and abode, but could 
not get hold of him; as, for some reason 
or other not then clear, he had taken to 
the adjacent hills, and would not come in. 
This man was said to be Unyah Meo,a 
noted freebooter, well known for his 
power of enduring great fatigue, and for 
his swiftness of foot. Every endeavor 
was made by the government officers, but 
in vain, to arrest Unyah, or to induce him 
to surrender himself; and it was supposed 
that, fearing the vengeance of the nawab 
on himself and family if he gave evidence 
against him, and also the punishment 
which would be inflicted by the govern- 
ment if he admitted his complicity in the 
murder, Unyah continued to elude pursuit. 
‘ Colonel Skinner, the well-known com- 
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mander of the corps of irregular cavalry 
called “Skinner’s Horse,” and a most 
intimate friend of -William Fraser, had 
from the first exerted himself to help 
the magistrate in this difficult matter. 
With that view, Skinner had used every 
means in his power to induce Unyah to 
come in, but for a long time without suc- 
cess. At last Skinner received an anony- 
mous Persian letter stating that the writer 
was well acquainted with the man whom 
he was in search of ; and as he (the writer) 
was also desirous of bringing the mur- 
derer to justice, he would aid Mr. Skinner 
in his endeavors to secure the man. If, 
therefore, Skinner would send a party of 
horse under a native officer to a certain 
village in Bulundshuhur district, some 
twelve miles from Delhi, on a certain 
night, he would find the man he wanted. 
Whether this letter was written at Unyah’s 
suggestion or otherwise, never transpired. 
Skinner acted on the information of the 
anonymous writer, and sent the party, 
which duly arrived in the village, but 
could find no one answering to the descrip- 
tion of Unyah Meo. The party was just 
about quitting the village on their return 
to Delhi when suddenly a man appeared, 
and walking up to the native officer said, 
“I know whom you are seeking ; I am 
Unyah Meo. I will go with you. 

On being made over to the magiatrate, 
Unyah agreed to tell all he knew of the 
murder. He stated that the nawab 
Shumshoodeen Khan, being at enmity 
with the late commissioner, had instructed 
his servant Wassil Khan to go to Delhi, 
to watch his opportunity, aad to kill Mr. 
Fraser some night as he was returning in 
the dusk from his customary evening ride. 
As William Fraser was well known to the 
natives for his — strength and remark- 
able courage, the nawab did not consider 
it prudent to devolve the task of murdering 
him on one single man, as in that case there 
would be a great chance of failure. The 
nawab had therefore sent Unyah Meo to 
remain in Delhi with the trooper, and to 
accompany him on all occasions when he 
went out with the intention of waylaying 
the commissioner. Unyah’s instructions 
were to remain close by, so that when the 
carbine was fired, in the event of the shot 
not proving fatal, he could run up and help 
to despatch the commisssioner : however, 
as the shot killed the commissioner on the 
spot, there was no occasion for Unyah to 
interfere. At the suggestion of the assas- 
sin he at once started off to convey the in- 
telligence to the nawab. Unyah ran all 
that night and the next day, arriving on the 
following evening at Ferozepore, a distance 
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of ninety miles. He entered the fort, and 
going straight to the door of the nawab’s 
room, which was only closed by a thick 
curtain, told the orderly on duty to go in 
and inform the nawab that Unyah Meo 
had arrived and wanted to see him imme- 
diately, as he had very important news for 
him. The man went in and Unyah, with 
the natural caution and suspicion of his 
profession, crouching down lifted the cor- 
ner of the curtain which closed the door to 
see what would follow, and hear what the 
nawab might say. The servant woke the 
nawab, who, on hearing of Unyah’s arrival, 
ordered him to be admitted at once, but at 
the same time warned the servant in a low 
voice to take especial care, that when the 
nawab dismissed Unyah he should on 
no pretext be allowed to leave the fort. 
Unyah went in and told the nawab of the 
successful murder of the commissioner, 
at which he expressed great delight, and 
promised Unyah a handsome reward. He 
was then dismissed, and told to wait in the 
fort until the next morning, when he should 
receive the promised present, and he might 
then be allowed to go to his home. 

But Unyah, remembering the orders he 
had overheard not to allow him to leave the 
fort, and surmising that they boded no good 
to him, slipped down to the gateway, and 
making some excuse to the sentry on duty 
there to allow him to pass through, sped 
away as fast as he could to his own house, 
situated in the jungle at a distance of seven 
miles from the fort, which he very soon 
reached. Unyah had two wives; he ex- 
plained his situation to them, and said he 
must hide himself as best he could, for he 
was too tired to go further; it was pretty 
certain the nawab’s horsemen would be 
sent to seize him. He then made a hasty 
meal, and going up to the flat roof of the 
house, his wives covered him up with 
some sheaves of straw placed there to dry. 

Unyah’s  surmises were correct, for 
shortly after the nawab’s horsemen arrived, 
as he had expected, and questioned the 
women as to whether they had seen 
Unyah. They, of course, denied all knowl- 
edge of him; and the horsemen, having 
searched the house in vain, returned to the 
fort, having made the women promise that 
should Unyah return he was to go at once 
to the nawab, who was anxious to reward 
hig for his good services. Next morning 
Unyah, refreshed by his night’s rest, fled 
to the hills, and defied every effort to find 
him, until he surrendered himself, as al- 
ready related, to Skinner’s troopers. 

Ever since the murder of Mr. Fraser 
search had been made by the police, but in 
vain, to find the carbine used by Wassil 





Khan. It happened, however, that one 
evening, some time after the murder, a 
woman was drawing water from a dee 
well close to the Cabul gate of Delhi. 
While so employed, the rope broke, and the 
vessel attached to it sank into the water. 
She called her husband to her assistance; 
and he, letting a hook down fastened to a 
rope, pulled up not the lost vessel but a 
carbine, scarcely at all rusted, and bearing 
the appearance of having been recently dis- 
charged. Onits being shown to Unyah, he 
at once recognized it as the weapon used 
by Wassil Khan. 

Other evidence, tending to establish the 
guilt of the nawab and the trooper, was 
procured by degrees. Thus the grain-mer- 
chant who had supplied forage for the 
horse deposed that he had done so at the 
trooper’s request for several days preced- 
ing the murder; then perme of the bazaar 
adjacent to the nawab’s house at Delhi, 
gave evidence that Wassil Khan had been 
in the habit of riding the animal out every 
afternoon, and that on the night of the 
murder he had returned with his horse ina 
lather, showing he had ridden hard. There 
happened to be a mosque near the scene 
of the murder, in which it was proved 
Wassil Khan had been seen on the very 
evening in question saying his prayer * for 
an unusually long time, and that.on their 
completion he had ridden his horse sha -ply 
off, as if intent on business of importance. 
It further appeared, that on the fatal night 
the commissioner had been detained later 
than usual, owing to the visit he had paid 
to the rajah of Kishengurh. 

Both the nawab and the trooper were 
tried by a special commissioner, deputed 
by the government for the purpose, and 
their guilt being clearly proved, they were 
condemned to death. They were hanged 
close to the Cashmere gate of the city, 
and both retained their resolution to the 
last, and denied all knowledge of the mur- 


er. . 

Thus perished Nawab Shumshoodeen 
Khan, a chief of considerable position and 
wealth, all of which he owed to the British 
“repre. who had raised his father 
rom comparatively humble circumstances 
for his services during the wars with the 
Mahrattas in the years 1802-3. The 
father was a man of ability, and was bred 
up in a school which demanded the exer- 
cise of the virtues of moderation, vigilance, 
andindustry. In his old age he was highly 
respected and even honored; whilst the 
son, having no such inducements to self- 
restraint, passed a life of self-indulgence 
and recklessness, and came to an untimely 
and disgraceful death. 




















_ Some of the. Mohammedans of Delhi 
regarded the nawab as a martyr, and 
erected a tomb to his. memory, which was 
in due time regarded as a sacred shrine, 
to which numbers resorted to worship, 

Of all the government officers employed 
in the investigation of this case, Lord 
Lawrence is now the sole survivor. Of 
those who have died, Mr. S. Fraser the 
magistrate, and Dr. Graham, met with vio- 
lent deaths. Mr. S. Fraser, then holding 
the office of commissioner of Delhi, was 
killed in the king’s palace by the mutineers 
on the morning of 11th May, 1857; and 
Dr. Graham was shot dead about the same 
time by the rebels at Sealkote in the Pun- 
jab, both falling in the execution of their 
duty. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


“COME, my dears,” said I, looking in 
upon the room where my children were 
engaged in their various avocations, 
“come and see what a very interesting 
acquisition I have got to my collection of 
antiquities. It is the remains of a little 
Roman girl just discovered close to the 
place where the foundations of the Roman 
villa were turned up last summer; and it 
seems very probable that this little girl 
was a daughter of the house. Here is the 
glass jar—a more elegant and beautiful 
one than I have ever before seen used for 
the purpose — which contains her ashes; 
here is the lamp to light her on her last 
dark journey; here are the little orna- 
ments she used to wear — mark especially 
this exquisitely enamelled fidula,; here 
are her little shoes all quaintly studded 
with brass nails.” 

“O what funny shoes!” exclaimed one ; 
“there must have been very bad roads in 
those days, when even little girls wore 
shoes studded with nails like that.” 

“ On the contrary,” said I, “the Romans 
were the first road-makers in the world; 
but never mind that now, here is the stone 
tablet which records her history, and a very 
interesting one it is.” 

DM 
LVC, METELLAE 
FILIOL. DVLCISS. DILECTISS, 
VIX. ANN. VI. 

“The letters D M at the top stand for 
Diis Manibus, something like,” said I, 
with a free translation suited to family 
comprehension, “ our ‘ Sacred to the Mem- 
ory of.’ The inscription then reads thus: 
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‘Sacred to the memory of Lucia Metella, 
a little daughter most sweet, most tenderly 
beloved. She lived six years.’ Observe 
that the Romans always, as Dr. Bruce 
remarks, avoided the mention of death; 
they tell us how long a person lived, never 
when he died. But is it not interesting,” 
I went on, “to find more than a thousand 
years ago, and among a stern and warlike 
people like the Romans, these little touches 
,of family tenderness and love ?” 

““O how very interesting! What a 
charming acquisition! How excited Dr. 
Harris (Dr. Harris was the antiquary of 
the district next in repute to myself) will 
be when he seesit!” were the various 
parting remarks made by my auditors, as 
they scampered back to their ordinary 
employments. ete ‘ 

li but one. ily, my youngest, the 
apple of my. eye, stil A eg tes fair head 
resting on her slender arms, gazing in 
silence, her lips slightly parted, a tear 
trembling in each soft blue eye, upon the 
relics of the little Roman girl. At last 
she spoke. 

“ Papa,” she said, “this little girl was 
just the same age that I am.” 

“ Yes, my darling,” I said, “that is so; 
and moreover,” I added, as a playful di- 
version to the child’s gloom, “both your 
names begin with L—another coinci- 
dence.” 

But the thought that was in the child’s 
heart was too deep for playfulness. After 
a pause she spoke again in pleading 
tones. 

“Dear papa,” she said, “it seems so 
pitiful for this poor little girl to lie here 
among all these queer things.” 

“My darling,” said I, “these queer 
things, as you call them, are Roman things, 
such as this little girl was accustomed to 
see around her every day during her life- 
time. Indeed, many of them came from 
the villa of which it seems very probable 
that she was the daughter.” 

“ But, dear papa,” she said, “ you would 
not like me, when I am gone, to be laid 
out like a curiosity, and have strangers 
come and examine the little things I used 
to be fond of, and remark what funny 
shoes I had.” 

“ Well —but, my dear child,” said I, 
“what would you do with her?” 

“TI would bury her,” she said, with 
childish seriousness, “in the garden, be- 
neath the weeping ash, where good old 
Cato and my dear little dicky and Willy’s 
white rabbit are buried. And — and,” 
she added, in a lower voice, “I would add 
upon the stone, if there is room, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me.’ ” 
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“ My darling,” I said, “I think all that 
would be a little incongruous ; but I’ll tell 
you what we might do,” I went on, as a 
device occurred to me, which I thought 
might soothe the feelings of the child, 
“ you shall gather from time to time fresh 
flowers to lay upon her as she lies, and 
then, if her poor little spirit can look down 
upon this world, she will see that, though a 
thousand years have passed, one dear little 
English girl still watches over her with 
tenderness and love.” 

“O yes,” she said, brightening at the 
idea, “I think she would like that. I will 
gather fresh snowdrops for her now, and 
then when summer comes again I will 
change them for violets.” 

“When summer comes again/” A 
sudden pang of foreboding shot through 
my heart as the dear child spoke. She 
too was most sweet — she too was most 
tenderly beloved. But we were not without 
our fears on her account, and anxious 
whispers had passed between my wife and 
myself respecting her. But I cast aside 
the fears, as presently she returned, eager 
in her little work of love, with the snow- 
drops she had gathered, and, sitting down 
by my side as I was engaged in making 
out the maker’s name upon the vase, she 
wove them with deft fingers into a pretty 
wreath, which done, she reverently laid it 
in its place, and hand-in-hand we left the 
room together. 

The next morning after breakfast I had 
a.considerable amount of congenial work 
todo. In the first place there was a full 
and detailed account of these interesting 
discoveries for the county society of 
which J was president, then a more con- 
densed report for the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, of which I was a fellow, various ques- 
tions of detail had to be examined and 
elucidated, and in the course of the morn- 
ing an artist was to come upto take photo- 
graphs of all these rare and beautiful 
objects. While I was thus engaged my 
wife entered the room with a troubled 
countenance. 

“T am very uneasy,” she said, “ about 
dear Lily; she talks in such a strange way 
about a little girl in white that appeared 
to her last night. Of course it’s all im- 
agination, but I am afraid it looks as if 
— was something not quite right with 

er. 

“We must have it looked to immedi- 
ately,” I replied gravely; “perhaps we 
ought to have had some better advice be- 
fore. I will send off at once to London 
for Dr. S——, and as the distance is not 
great, we may have him with us this even- 
ing. In the mean time, will you send Lily 





to me, and let me hear what she has to 
say?” 

“ Now, my darling,” I said, as Lily en- 
tered the room, “come and tell papa all 
about it.” 

She climbed upon my knee, threw her 
arms about my neck, and hiding her face 
against ye breast, as is sometimes the 
wont of children when they have some- 
ver — to relate, she went on. 

“T fell asleep, you know, papa dear, 
with my thoughts full of this poor little 
girl. I awoke in the night with a trouble, 
I could scarcely tell what, upon my mind, 
When I looked up, | saw standing by my 
bedside a little girl dressed all in white, 
and + pyr so pale. She held in her 
hand a wreath of snowdrops like the one 
that I had made, and looking at»me with a 
mournful expression, but still very, ver 
kindly, she stretched forth her hand as if 
to hand me back the wreath. When I 
looked again, she had disappeared.” 

I reasoned for some time with the child, 
trying to persuade her that what she fan- 
cied she had seen was only the result of 
her own excited imagination; but I could 
clearly see that though her deference to 
me prevented her from disputing anything 
I said, her belief in the reality of what 
she had seen remained unshaken. I saw 
too that the feeling on her mind was some- 
thing more than mere sentiment. I saw 
how deeply she felt pained that the loved 
daughter of a thousand years ago should 
be treated so differently to our loved ones 
of to-day, and I resolved that, great as the 
sacrifice was, it should not stand in the 
way of the happiness, and perhaps the 
health, of my beloved child. 

So at last I said to her, “ Well now, my 
darling, just tell me what you think should 
be done, and what this Fittle girl would 
like if she could tell us.” 

She burst into tears, flung her arms 
round my neck, and sobbed out, — 

“© dear papa, I know you are so fond 
of it!” 

“ My darling,” I said, “all the antiqui- 
ties in the world are as nothing — nothing 
compared to my dear little girl’s peace of 
mind.” j 

“© dear papa,” she said, through her 
tears, “how can I ever, ever love you 
enough !” 

“ My darling,” said I, “ I know you love 
me as I love you. But now, what is it you 
think this little girl would like?” 

“TI think that what she wants is to be 
laid in her grave in peace.” 

“And so it shall be,” I replied; “and 
it shall be done at once.” 

So we dug a grave in the corner of the 
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arden where all the departed pets of the 

mily were laid, and had it carefully lined 
with flat stones like a miniature vault, and 
therein we two—the puzzled gardener 
looking on—reverently laid the young 
Roman girl, with all her little treasures 
disposed around her, filled in the earth, 
and set up the stone tablet at the head. 

We had scarcely finished our task when 
a well-known form was seen stalking up 
the avenue, and Lily, touching my hand in 
a little tremor, whispered, — 

“QO papa! Doctor Harris!” 

Dr. Hairis:was the vice-president of 
the society of which I was president, an 
ardent antiquary, and in the main a very 
good fellow. But he was one of those 
men whose excessive vitality sometimes 
gives an appearance of roughness to their 
manner. I knew full well that the sen- 
sitive nature of my little girl made her 
rather shrink from his somewhat boisterous 
advances; and | had a pretty shrewd 
guess that poor Dr. Harris, glaring over 
the remains with his portentous specta- 
cles, was in the mind’s eye of the child 
when she made her appeal on Lucia’s be- 
half. He was, morevoer, a man utterly 
destitute of sentiment, and in fact the last 
person we should have liked to come upon 
us inourpresentemployment. I advanced 
to meet him, intending to explain it to 
him privately. But as he approached, 
he hallooed out with all the force of his 
lungs, — 

“Lucky dog! I’ve heard of your dis- 
covery. Everything comes to = Why 
does not some little Roman girl fling her- 
self into my arms?” 

And as he spoke he stretched out his 
arms, either in indication of his readiness 
to receive such a visitor, or as a salutation 
to my little girl, who had sheltered herself 
behind me. I took him aside to explain 
to him the state of the case. 

“ The fact is,” said I, “ that my dear lit- 
tle girl, whose health you know is rather 
delicate, took it so much to heart, that 
for her sake I have buried all the relics 
again.” 

“TI see,” he said, “and when the fit’s 
over you'll dig them up again.” 

“ Not so,” said I, for some of my little 
girl’s earnestness had imparted itself to 
me; “she shall lie in her grave for me till 
God comes to judge the world.” 

“Well, but I say,” he went on, “sup- 
pose I come up some morning with a brand 
new doll, promise me you won’t stand in 
the way of business.” 

“ My dear friend,” said I, “when you 
have a little girl like my Lily —I recom- 
mend you to take the preliminary steps” 





(the doctor was a bachelor) —“ you will 
get to know something of what such little 
minds are capable.” 

“Ah!” he said; “ak/ Now let me in 
my turn give you a little bit of advice. In 
case a couple of doctors come up some 
morning to interview you, if they should 
try to lead the conversation to this subject, 
be on your guard lest it should turn out to 
be a case of de lunatico inguirendo.” 

So saying, all in perfect good humor, 
“it was,” as people said, “his way,” he 
took his departure, leaving me for once 
not sorry to get rid of him. 

By-and-by the photographer came up, 
and instead of the relics he was sent for 
to depict, we found him some work to do 
in the yo of sundry little groups of 
merry and happy children. 

And towards evening the great physi- 
cian from London made his appearance. 
He was one of those few men who, in ad- 
dition to the skill born of natural sagacity 
and vast experience, are indued with some- 
thing of that subtle intuitiveness which is 
a gift not to be acquired. And moreover, 
he had that winning charm of manner 
which makes even the most sensitive of 
patients yield up their inmost secrets. 
He listened with much attention and in- 
terest to the story we had to tell him, and 
had a long interview with Lily by herself 
before he came to us in the study, where 
we were anxiously waiting for his opinion. 

“Well!” he said, “there is no great 
harm done as yet, but your little girl will 
require. great care — very great care.” 
And he then went into various details, 
which it is not necessary here to recapitu- 
late. Before taking his departure, how- 
ever, he said, — 

“Just one word more. Let me tell you, 
my friend, you never did a wiser thing 
than when you yielded to your little girl’s 
— whim I don’t like to call it, for it seems 
more of a sacred feeling, about the Ro- 
man girl. I know well what a sacrifice it 
must have been, but I frankly own to you 
that I would not have liked to be respon- 
sible for the case of this child — so sensi- 
tive as she seems to be to certain deep 
impressions — with such a burthen on her 
pure, unselfish little mind.” 

“I cannot tell you, doctor,” said I, 
“how thankful I am to you for that opin- 
ion, for now, thus fortified, I can set down 
my foot on all cavillers and scoffers. But 
does there not seem to be something not 
easy to understand in all this?” I went 
on. “ My little girl retired to rest so per- 
fectly satisfied with what I proposed, that 
it is difficult to conceive how anything 
could have arisen out of her own inner 
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consciousness to produce such a remarka- 
ble impression upon her mind.” 

“T think it may be accounted for on 
natural principles,” he replied. “Your 
little girl’s own idea was a genuine one. 
She felt pained that the remains of a be- 
loved daughter should be exposed to the 
vulgar gaze, like, to use her own words, ‘a 
curiosity.’ Your alternative proposal, in- 
tended for the purpose of soothing her 
mind and at the same time keeping your 
treasures, was, however well-intentioned, 
something of a sham. Her deference to 
you, and perhaps a specious show of sen- 
timent in the proposal, reconciled her to it 
in the first instance... But in the stillness 
of the night her little mind, brooding over 
it, waking or sleeping, came at last to see 
it in its true light, and produced on her, 
unduly excited as she probably was, this 
remarkable impression. This seems to 
me a fair way of accounting for it, but 
nevertheless I would not say that there is 
no other. Much as | despise the opinions 
of those who would have us believe that 
the spirits of the loved departed come 
back to twitch our hair and to play tricks 
upon tables, I dare not say that between 
two loving and kindred spirits circum- 
stances may not arise to create a mysteri- 
ous bond of sympathy for which it is be- 
yond our philosophy to account.” 

“Something of that sort,” said I, 
“seems to have been the belief of the 
Romans, who held that the #axes, or spirits 
of the departed, attached themselves as 
guardian angels to kindred spirits yet on 
earth.” 

“ Well, however it be,” said he, rising 
to take his leave, “there is no doubt that 
the best cure for all such mental disturb- 
ances is a perfect state of bodily health. 
And I trust that with the return of warm 
summer weather, your dear little girl may 
regain all her wonted health and spirits.” 

“ Amen !” said I, “doctor, amen!” 


Summer had come again. The golden 
sunlight shed a glory on our stately 
elms, and cast their flickering shadows 
on the grass; the birds—we all loved 
and cherished them —sang their blithe 
carols on every side; all nature around 
seemed wakened to new life and loveli- 


ness. Within, all was darkness and des- 
olation ; for the edict had gone forth that 
Lit was to die, and not to live. 

had prayed, as I had never prayed 
before, that God would spare me this one 
ewe lamb, but it was not to be. In spite 
of all that skill and tenderness could do, 
the disease had of late so rapidly gained 
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ound, that now even love could no nay od 
ope. She had seen, she told us, the lit- 
tle Roman girl once more, bright and glo- 
rious as an angel, with outstretched arms ~ 
and loving smiles, waiting to welcome 
her; and too well we knew what that sign 
meant. 

I stole to her bedside for the few min- 
utes during which, in her now weak state, 
I was allowed to be with her. I found 
her propped up with pillows, so that she 
could get a view of the loved garden 
corner where, among the childish graves, 
the sunlight flecked with gold the grey 
memorial stone of Lucia. Her fair hair, 
soft and glossy as floss-silk, hung round 
her in tangled waves, that told of the rest- 
lessness of weariness and pain. Her 
sweet face was drawn in by hard, cruel 
lines, till the blue eyes stood out unnat- 
urally large and bright; her poor little 
wasted arms trembled as she stretched 
them out to me. The wan little face 
lighted up with smiles as I approached, 
and, taking her hand in mine, bent over 
her to listen to her accents, now scarcely 
above a whisper. 

“QO dear papa,” she said, “how I 
have longed for your coming! It is of 
you I have been thinking all this morning. 
How good you have been to me always — 
always—and especially that. one time 
when you gave me up Lucia! She will 
be the first te meet me, for she will run 
before the rest, and I will take her by 
the hand, and lead her up to dear Aunt 
Mary and grandmamma; and I will take 
her aside and tell her all, and she shall 
love you—oh, how she shall love you! 
And then, oh, dearest— dearest papa! — 
when you — come — we ” The lips 
still moved with loving words, but the 
feeble voice was choked. 

Yet three days more, and I stood again 
by her bedside —to kiss for the last time 
the dear lips that should never smile a 
welcome to me more —to press for the 
last time the little hand that should never 
twine itself in‘mine again. All trace of 
weariness and pain had passed away; she 
lay, her long silky lashes veiling her 
drooped eyes, as in the slumber of inno- 
cence and peace. And on her breast — 
laid by unseen hands — was a cluster of 
summer violets. 

They sleep together in God’s acre — 
the loved ones of a thousand years apart. 
It was Lily’s last request that the little 
Roman girl should rest by her side under 
the shadow of the text, “ Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.” 

O Duicissima! Dilectissima ! 
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